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RESULTS OF METHODS OF TEACHING. 
BY JOHN W. DICKINSON, 


THERE is a prevailing opinion existing in the minds of a certain 
class of educators that methods are of little importance. Many go 
further than this, and believe that to make our acts conform to a 
method is to give to them a mechanical character, which deprives 
them of all appearance of being the products either of genius or of 
free intelligence. 

Such opinions are especially mischievous in our educational affairs, 
as they encourage educators to think little of the philosophy of edu- 
‘cation, or of those general principles on which alone can be founded 
either a true science or art of teaching. 

Every intelligent act implies a knowledge of its end from its 
beginning. 

All ends attained by human agency are attained by the use of 
some means. 

Success in attaining ends depends on two things, — on the use of 
the right means, and on using them in the right way. The way 
of using means or of performing our acts is called Method. 

Those who have no definite methods to use can have no definite 
ends to obtain. But all teaching worthy of the name has its well- 
known ends to accomplish. These ends may be discovered by an 
analysis of any good statement of what teaching is. 

Teaching has been defined to be that act which consists in pre- 
senting objects of thought to a mind so as to occasion the activity 
which produces knowledge and a development of the powers. 

The legitimate effects of teaching upon him who is led by it to 
study and practise are to occasion his mind to acquire knowledge, 
a training of its powers, and a method of performing all mental and 
physical acts. These three ends may be occasioned by ¢eaching. 
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The effects of methods of teaching will be perceived in the character 
and amount of knowledge obtained, in the kind and degree of devel- 
opment produced, and in the nature of the method of activity 
acquired. 

Teaching occasions knowledge, development, and method. JZcth- 
ods of teaching determine the qualities of these things. This last 
proposition is to be proved, and first it must be shown that a method 
of teaching determines the quality of knowledge obtained. 

Teaching may be attempted by two methods: one is called the 
objective, the other the descriptive or written method. One presents 
to the mind of the learner whatever is to be studied and known; 
the other substitutes for objects of knowledge, the language by which 
they may be described. In the one case the kind of knowledge 
obtained by study would be of its true objects; in the other it might 
be simply of the signs of knowledge of objects, and it would be of 
signs only, if the objects had not at some time been presented. 

A knowledge of objects may have three qualities: 

First. It may be clear, or such as to enable its possessor to set the 
object of it clear from all other objects. It is such knowledge as is 
expressed by a name denoting all the qualities of an object taken 
together as one whole; such knowledge as the mind always obtains 
of an object of thought when first presented, and before its qualities 
have been unloosed from one another, and have become themselves 
the objects of special attention. 

Second. Knowledge may be distinct, or such as may be expressed 
by propositions whose subjects name the things known, and whose 
predicates affirm of them their qualities. Distinct knowledge is 
obtained by an analysis which turns our attention from an object 
viewed as a whole, to its individual qualities or elements. After 
such mental processes have been experienced, the mind is prepared 
to describe its knowledge by the use of language which names not 
only the things known, but names, also, whatever belongs to them. 

Third. Knowledge may not only be clear and distinct, but it may 
also be comprehensive. Comprehensive knowledge is of classes, 
and therefore is general and abstract. Clear knowledge is of indi- 
viduals considered as wholes; distinct knowledge is of individuals 
considered to be made up of properties or elements, while compre- 
hensive knowledge is of groups of individuals or of classes, and is 
expressed by definitions which affirm what qualities or attributes are 
common to every individual of the class defined. 

The quality of the knowledge obtained by study in school will be 
clear or distinct or comprehensive in proportion to the kind and 
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degree of activity the mind of the pupil is led to exert by the method 
of teaching employed. 

The only occasion for genuine and complete knowledge of new 
objects is the presence of the objects themselves. 

Let it be remembered that the word “object” is used in this 
discussion to mean anything of which the mind may be conscious. 
It includes in its signification all manner of subjective as well as 
objective objects. It names any state of mind, or product of a state, 
which may be brought before the mind for its consideration, with no 
less propriety than it names a material thing. 

After a knowledge of objects has been once obtained, and proper 
signs associated with it, the knowledge may be reproduced through 
the use of its signs, but its first appearance in the mind must, in all 
cases, depend on the relations objects of knowledge are made to 
hold to the knowing mind. 

No teacher who has had a successful experience in teaching, or 
who has made a successful study of the way in which the mind 
acquires its knowledge, will be likely to deny the truth of this state- 
ment, nor will he neglect to observe it in his teaching. 

But great mistakes are sometimes made by those who think they 
are observing this first principle of true teaching; for in teaching, 
models and pictures are too frequently substituted for the objects 
themselves. This substitution is sometimes necessary, but when- 
ever it is made, the things represented are not in themselves taught. 
Only so far as illustrations of things are the things themselves, can 
they occasion adequate and complete ideas. A picture may repre- 
sent the color, form, and size of a natural object, but it cannot repre- 
sent its structure and functions, or any of its secondary qualities. 

Children are indeed interested in observing visible representations -° 
of things. They learn to describe them with facility, and they not 
unfrequently deceive themselves and others into the belief that they 
have correct and adequate notions of the things represented. But 
when they are put to the test it is generally found that the objects 
of their thoughts are, to a degree, creations of their own imagina- 
tions rather than realities known through observation. 

Teaching has for its object new truth. Illustrations by pictures 
and models may occasion true ideas of some of their relations, 
but they can never fully present the objects they are intended to 
represent. 

Illustrated books for elementary lessons in language and in 
natural history now abound, and they are better occasions for first 
ideas than are words; but no teacher of the elements of natural 
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science, who has been well taught himself, or who knows the laws 
that control the mind in its acquisition of knowledge, will ever 
accept a picture of a thing as a substitute for the thing itself. I 
believe that our teaching is now threatened with a danger arising 
from an unphilosophical use of illustrations, by which the mind of 
the learner is prevented from coming in contact with the true object 
of his knowledge. 

If words only are employed, either no ideas at all will be suggested, 
or they will be those some other mind, than the mind of the learner, 
has invented and described, and there may not be anything in nature 
corresponding to them. 

From what has been said, we may learn that methods of teaching 
determine the kind and amount of knowledge communicated or 
occasioned. Another result produced by methods of teaching relates 
to the character of the training acquired by the mental powers 
through their exercise in learning. In describing this result it may 
be well to show, first, what right mental training is, and second, 
how it is to be secured. Whenever the mind exerts its power in a 


right manner upon anpropriate objects of thought, it becomes con- 


scious of two results: one result is the possession of new knowl- 
edge ; the other is an increased facility in the exercise of the powers 
by whose activity knowledge is acquired. The facility itself is called 
mental culture, or mental training. 

The faculties are trained by their right use, and the kind and 
amount of training produced will depend upon the kind and amount 
of use to which they are subjected. One kind of use will give tlie 
ability to produce effects, the other will give an increased capacity 
fur receiving effects. This statement expresses a most important 
truth for teachers to observe, and should be fully understood. 

Whenever the powers of the mind discover a truth or solve a 
problem by an activity whose source is found in the powers them- 
selves, they are called active powers. 

The powers are called passive when their activity consists in 
simply comprehending the truth other minds have discovered and 
explained, or in understanding the solution of problems other minds 


have given, 

The mind exerts its active power whenever the objects of its 
activity are brought into its presence for observation or for reflec- 
tion. It exerts its passive power whenever it is engaged in learning, 
through the medium of language, the knowledge other minds have 
obtained. 

That method of teaching which presents to the learner whatever 
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is to be studied and known, and simply directs his mind to an 
orderly plan of study, will cultivate active power. Assigning lessons 
to be learned from books, or communicating knowledge by expla- 
nations in the form of lectures, will cultivate the passive powers 
only. 

The difference in the results of the two methods is most marked. 
The one trains the pupil to invent his own ideas of things and to 
think his own thoughts. The other prepares him to understand, 
it may be, what others have done, but it gives him no power to do 
anything by an independent exertion of his own power. 

Ability to use language is acquired by using it, to solve problems 
by solving them, and to perform any physical or mental or moral 
act by performing it. A law of the faculties forbids the acquisition 
to be made in any other way. The intelligent teacher knows this, 
and so from the first he puts his pupils to performing these acts 
that he would have them acquire the power of performing. If he 
wishes to train his pupils to read, he does not waste his strength 
and theirs in teaching and requiring to be learned the letters of the 
alphabet, or the elementary sounds they represent, or spelling, but 
he puts them to performing those acts that constitute reading. A 
literal and persistent application of this plan has led to the marked 
success some modern teachers have experienced in teaching reading. 
A similar success would be attained in all forms of school-work 4f 
the same principle of teaching should be made universal. 

Mental training is dependent not only on a right method of 
activity, but on the degree of it. I am not sure that serious mistakes 
aré not now made in attempting to make school-work entirely easy 
as well as absolutely delightful. It may not be wise to compel the 
pupil to grope in the dark for results that a small amount of well- 
directed labor would easily produce, nor to add that severity to his 
labor which will make it a disagreeable task for him to perform, but 
it must not be forgotten by those who are engaged in training the 
human mind, that an earnest and prolonged activity is the only price 
that will purchase a Vigorous development. A consciousness of 
such activity and of the good results associated with it is the source 
of a higher joy than is experienced in mere amusement. As the 
mind acquires strength only by an exertion of its own power, it 
must not be relieved from hard and independent labor by any 
attempt on the part of the teacher to take the burden of work upon 
himself. He must not attempt to think and speak for his pupils, 
nor to consider his work is skilfully done, when he has made easy, 
by explanations, whatever is assigned to be performed. 
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The use of such a method may make cheerful work in the school- 
room, but when the results are known, it will be found that the 
minds of those who have been subjected to the method have lost 
their active power for want of exercise, and that they have in its 
place simply the capacity to receive information, and to imitate 
what they see done by others. That method of instruction is faulty 
which attempts to amuse the mind into the possession of a knowl- 
edge of what is real, and into a state in which it can control itself 
by an independent exertion of its own strength. The active powers 
of the mind will be led into a proper exercise when the teacher 
presents to them the objects of study, and does nothing more than 
direct them to a methodical and vigorous activity in producing 
required results. The passive powers will be properly exercised 
in receiving the effects produced by the presence of whatever 
demands attention, and in comprehending the directions given for 
the proper exercise of active power. Good teaching prepares the 
pupil for solitary work, and puts into his possession the means 
of study, that is, the plan of study, the end to be attained, and then 
leaves him to use the means in accordance with the plan. If the 
mind is directed to a good manner of acting, then the degree of 
energy it exerts will determine the amount of training it will receive, 
and the amount of reliable knowledge it will obtain. 

‘ The third result produced by a method of teaching is found in the 
method of thinking or study it communicates. Not much knowl- 
edge or mental discipline can be obtained by the longest courses of 
study now taught in the schools, but a good method of teaching will 
always present a good plan of study, and occasion that discipline of 
mind which will enable it to use the plan in the further pursuit of 
knowledge after the pupil has left his school. A plan of study 
should be constructed in accordance with two principles, one of 
which is found in the nature of knowledge, the other in the nature 
of the mind. Knowledge is of two kinds, elementary and scientific. 
We obtain elementary knowledge when we observe things, and know 
them and their qualities as mere existences of facts. This is the 
kind of knowledge young minds possess. They call things by their 
names, and describe their qualities, but they never say much of 
causes or of classes. 

After some years of study of individual objects for facts pertaining 
to them, the student will gradually come to know that they have 
common qualities by means of which they may be arranged in 
classes. He also begins to understand the causes of the phenomena 
he has observed, and so comes into possession ot general truth. 
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This is scientific knowledge. The two kinds of knowledge bear 
certain fixed relations to each other. 

first. Elementary knowledge must exist before scientific knowl- 
edge is possible. 

Second. The one must be obtained through observation, the other 
through reflection. 

Third. Eiementary knowledge should be learned, not in a mis- 
cellaneous order, as is generally the case, but in the order in which 
it will be used in the study of the sciences. 

There has been up to this time almost no attempt made by ele- 
mentary teachers to teach facts with special reference to the sciences 
that are to be built of them. This failure has confused our element- 
ary teaching, and made it, in its relations to any definite results, 
both aimless and barren. To prevent this the elementary teacher 
must bear constantly in mind that the immediate ends to be secured 
by his young learners are a well-arranged knowledge of facts, and a 
right training of the observing powers, with all that is implied in 
these results. Both the kind of knowledge to be learned and its 
arrangement are to be-determined by the demands which will be 
made upon them in scientific study. The ¢razxing to which the 
_ observing powers should be subjected is to be inferred from a knowl- 
edge of their modes of activity and the conditions of their develop- 
ment. The necessity of storing the young mind with an orderly 
arrangement of facts, that have been obtained by a systematic and 
thorough observation of their objects, renders a philosophical method 
of teaching and study imperative. 

A clear and distinct knowledge of individuals finds its value in 
the relation it holds to what is universally true, and general. truths 
furnish us with the only data from which we may derive the rules 
of conduct that direct our lives. The mistakes that men make in 
forming their notions of general truth are largely due to a loose and 
limited observation of facts. If one is subjected to a wrong method 
of observing the present, he must fail in his judgments of the future, 
and be compelled to live an unproductive, disappointed life. 

The result of methods of teaching will be modified by the spirit 
with which they are applied. If the teacher applies his teaching 
with sole reference to some immediate good, such as is found in 
knowledge or in anything that cannot be joined to the mind as a 
part of itself, then the highest and best ends of teaching will not 
be obtained. 

Yo teach a child to read to the end that he may read, is as full of 
folly as to train him to keep still to the end that he may be quiet. 
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Reading and quietness may become means to some good end, but 
they should never be exalted into the place of ends themselves, 
Teachers, and especially young teachers, are often in danger of 
attending too exclusively to the formalities of their work, and too 
little to the purposes for which they labor. 

A method of teaching may be so applied as to inform the mind, 
and yet leave it without the power of an independent pursuit of the 
truth or of an independent use of it after it has been found. A 
method of school government may be so administered as to produce 
conformity to established rules of conduct, and at the same time to 
stimulate into a vigorous growth the malevolent affections, and 
even to create the very spirit of disobedience. Methods of teaching 
and of school government, without a knowledge and a constant 
reference to the relations they hold to the power of self-control they 
are designed to occasion, will be likely to degenerate into a meaning- 
less if not a mischievous formality. 

Comenius, John Locke, and Pestalozzi are classed among the most 
famous educators of modern times; but they owe their fame not so 
much to the fact that they invented new methods of teaching, or 
established new educational institutions, as to the fact that they 
called the attention of the people to the true end of education, — the 
harmonious development of all the faculties of man.. A want of 
method and of the true spirit of teaching will unfit the pupil of the 
lower schools for successful work in the schools above, and rob the 
scientific student of that general knowledge, and that complete 
development of his powers, which fit a man for a successful life. 
Thus we find that the legitimate results of a good method of teach- 
ing are real knowledge, a trained mind, and a good method of exert- 
ing its active power. Some phases of our common-school work 
have been sensibly improved during the past few years. Doubtless 
some forms of teaching have been introduced that will not stand 
the test of time. Yet something will be saved, and we shall find 
that progress has been made. 

What we now need is some wise man to take hold of our unsys- 
tematized elementary work, and organize it with reference to the 
relations different topics of elementary knowledge hold to one an- 
other, and to the relations they all hold to the sciences. We need 
also to have our methods of teaching conform more fully to the laws 
of mental activity and mental growth. And, finatly, we need to 
have impressed upon our minds a more exalted notion of what the 
results of school life should be. 

Details of school work are important objects of study and practice 
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when considered in their relations to a true education, but they 
become contemptible when chosen as ends. The value and dignity 
.of amethod of teaching appear only when it is associated with the 


great end it is adapted to occasion, —the harmonious development 
of all the faculties of man. 
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TECHNICAL TRAINING IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS. 
BY E. E, WHITE, PRESIDENT OF PURDUE UNIVERSITY.* 


Tue American people are awakening to the importance of technical 
training, so universally recognized in the older countries of Europe. 
The rapid exhaustion of the natural fertility of our soil, the wonder. 
ful increase in the variety of our manufactures, and the marked 
improvement in the taste of our people, largely the result of general 
education, all demand higher technical knowledge and skill on the 
part of the American workman. 

This increasing demand for better work has been attended bya 
steady decline of the apprentice system, which hitherto has been 
our chief reliance for the training of artisans. It is becoming more 
and more evident that if this decay of apprenticeship is not made 
good by technical training, in some efficient form, the American 
manufacturer will be at the mercy of the skilled labor of Europe. 
The railroad, the steamship, and the telegraph have largely destroyed 
industrial isolation, and all skilled labor is subject to a world-wide 
competition. The American artisan must compete with European 
workmen in skill, or retire from the shop and surrender the market, 
The day of muscle in industry has passed, and the day of mind, with 
skill of eye and hand, has dawned. 

The necessity of technical training being conceded, how can it 
best be provided? This, as is seen, involves the question to be 
considered in this paper: viz., ‘What is the place of technical 
training in American schools?” And this involves the further 
question, ‘To what extent can technical training be given in our 
public schools?” It seems to the writer that the time has come 
when an attempt to answer these questions involves no assumption 
of superior wisdom. A vast amount of information respecting 
technical schools and technical training in other countries has been 
collected, and experiments have gone far enough to furnish the 
requisite data for safe generalization and the adoption of a general 
policy, details being left for future experience to test and settle. 

Whatever may be true of the value of the information and ex- 
perience now available, the views presented in this paper are 
expressed with some assurance that they are neither hasty nor 
visionary. 


* The Indiana College of Science, Agriculture, and the Mechanic Arts. 
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A concise statement of a few of the fundamental principles 
involved may not only avoid misunderstanding, but may shed a 
clear light on the question before us. 

1. The state has a right to teach any branch of knowledge that 
will promote the public welfare. This is the broad proposition on 
which public education rests. The attempt to draw a line through 
education, and deny the right of the state to cross it, is illogical 
and futile. The state has either the right to teach all branches of 
knowledge, or it has no right to teach any branch. There is no 
middle ground. 

2. The right of the state to teach all knowledge does not 
necessarily make such instruction its duty. The right to teach is 
one thing, and the obligation to teach is another. The duty of the 
state in education is limited by its ability. It cannot teach all per- 
sons all knowledge, and it is not its duty to attempt it. When the 
teaching of one kind of knowledge necessarily excludes more impor- 
tant instruction, the state is released from obligation to teach such 
knowledge. If it has not the ability to cover the whole ground, 
it becomes its duty to give attention to the more important and 
useful. 

3. The duty of the state to teach is also conditioned by necessity. 
The state has no monopoly of education. The church, the family, 
and the individual have also the right to teach, and every human 
interest may organize and support schools for its promotion and 
benefit. When needed instruction is or will be given by other 
agencies, the state may or may not provide it. Its concern is to 
see that such necessary instruction is efficiently given. 

4. The primary and imperative duty of the public school is to 
provide training and to teach knowledge of general application and 
utility. It recognizes no class distinctions, social or industrial, but 
provides a general education for all classes of youth. It is a common 
school, a school designed to impart a common education, —an edu- 
cation open to all and useful to all. 

This primary function of the public school is of the highest 
practical importance and value. Its comprehensive aim is to pre- 
pare the child to discharge the duties and meet the obligations of 
coming manhood, including his relations to the family, society, and 
the state,— relations involving the highest and most important 
activities of civilized life. In performing this function, the public 
school assumes that every child that crosses its threshold to receive 
instruction is to be a man, and that his first and highest need is ta 
have all the elements of manhood within him developed, quickened, 
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and energized. The first element in this elementary training is 
character, and the second is intelligence, — moral and intellectual 
furnishing and force. 

5. The public school, as above defined, exhausts neither the right 
nor the duty of the state in education. The state may establish 
higher institutions, and it may organize or encourage special schools 
to promote important industries or to meet the wants of classes, 
It has the right to supplement the public school by special schools 
for technical training. 

We are now prepared to ask whether any technical instruction 
can be provided by the public school without subverting its primary 
function, without sacrificing the more important and imperative for 
the less important and the incidental. 

The elements of technical knowledge which are of general appli- 
cation and utility may clearly be taught in the public school. These 
may include instruction in industrial or mechanical drawing, the 
practical applications of geometry, the keeping of accounts, the 
elements of the physical and natural sciences, modelling in clay, and 
those elementary mechanical processes which may be made an 
efficient means of general training. Such instruction is not only 
the basis of technical training, but is of great value to all youth, 
whatever may be their future occupations and positions in life. It 
is useful as a general preparation for a// pursuits. Time for this 
instruction may be gained by reducing the time hitherto devoted 
to several other branches of study. This has been done in many 
schools without loss, and the adoption of truer ideas and better 
methods of teaching would make it possible and feasible in all. 

The technical instruction above indicated may properly be called 
general, in distinction to that which relates to a particular trade or 
pursuit, which is spfecza/. Special technical training involves the use 
of the tools and other appliances of given trades and occupations. In 
the mechanic arts, it includes what is known as “ handicraft,” — skill 
in the use of tools, machinery, and material. Its purpose is not 
general training, but special preparation for a special pursuit. 

Should this special technical instruction be made an integral part 
of the work of the public school? In the light of the principles 
above stated, I unhesitatingly answer, zo. It is not the duty of the 
public school to teach trades, and an attempt to do this work on an 
adequate scale would subvert public education from its primary 
purpose, and end in disappointment and failure. The sooner this is 
understood and accepted, the better for both industrial and general 
educa ion. 
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Several objections to the teaching of trades in the public school 
may thus be stated :— : 

1. Itis impossible for the public school to teach a tithe of its 
pupils the pursuit or occupation by which they are to earn a living. 
A glance at the list of occupations given in the report of the census 
of 1870 will satisfy any one that but very few of the three hundred 
and thirty-eight occupations therein named can be made a part 
of the public school course. Of the one hundred and seventy-two 
occupations classed as “ Manufactures, and Mechanical and Mining 
Industries,” not a score can be taught in a school-shop, and but few 
of these can thus be taught with any efficiency. The public school 
would make a large’contract if it should undertake to train its pupils 
to be bakers, bleachers, dyers, bookbinders, brewers, brick and tile 
makers, butchers, candle and soap makers, carpet makers, carriage 
and wagon makers, charcoal burners, cheese makers, cigar makers, 
confectioners, coopers, trimmers, tanners, photographers, distillers, 
engineers, gas-work employés, glass makers, gold and silver workers, 
gunsmiths, locksmiths, harness and saddle makers, hat and cap 
makers, shoemakers, iron-furnace and rolling-mill operatives, cotton, 
woollen, and silk mill operatives, steam-boiler and steam-engine 
makers, tobacco-factory operatives, upholsterers, wheelwrights, etc. 
The attempt to teach one fifth of these and like trades to all youth 
would exhaust the present resources of the public schools. 

2. The teaching of a few trades to all pupils would crowd these 
pursuits with workmen, and reduce the compensation of skilled labor 
therein to the wages of common laborers. The turning of the pupils 
in the public schools of our cities and towns into a few channels of 
industry would glut these occupations, and leave many skilled work- 
men without employment. The training of all the boys to be car. 
penters and blacksmiths, for example, would be worse than industrial 
folly. Not a tithe of them could earn a living as hand-tool mechanics. 
Handicraft is fast disappearing, and more and more mechanical work 
is done by machinery. The coming artisan will be the master of 
the machine, as has been clearly shown by Prof. Thompson, of the 
Technical School at Worcester, Mass. The teaching of handicraft 
in the schools would give nine tenths of the pupils skill which they 
would never use in after-life, or use only incidentally. 

A reference to the statistics of industry will show that the above 
statements are not too strong. A recent paper on technical educa- 
tion contains a table of occupation statistics in Massachusetts, show- 
ing that about one fourth of the laboring population of the State are 
engaged in manufacturing and mechanical industries. It asserts 
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that these three hundred thousand workmen represent skilled labor 
in productive industry, and the inference is suggested, if not stated, 
that the skill of these artisans would be greatly increased by a 
knowledge of mechanical drawing. The census of 1870 shows that 
less than one third of these artisans are working in wood and iron, 
using handicraft skill, and we estimate that not more than fifty 
thousand, or one twentieth of the working population of the State, 
are hand-tool mechanics. Would it not be wiser, as well as cheaper, 
to train these fifty thousand skilled artisans in well-equipped shops 
and special schools than to make the weak and vain attempt to train 
half a million mechanics in the public schools to supply several 
mechanical industries with fifty thousand skilled workmen ? 

This objection does not apply to the training of pupils in the use 
of hand-tools and in simple mechanical processes, when such train- 
ing is made a means of general education, — the training of the eye, 
the hand, the mind, for educational purposes. Such training is not 
the teaching of trades or handicrafts, but is general technical train- 
ing, the same as mechanical drawing, and, as such, has a place in the 
public school course. The extent of such training will depend on 
its value as an element of general education. 

3. Another objection to a partial system of industrial training, 
the teaching of a few trades to a few pupils, is its manifest injustice. 
The public school can provide such special training omly at the 
expense of its facilities and appliancies for general education. Why 
should the value of the public school to the great majority of its 
pupils be lowered to teach trades to a small number of youth? 
Why should a few pupils be thus taught trades, and the great 
majority of youth be left without technical training? 

The question has no satisfactory answer. The workshop cannot 
be put into the public school without a sacrifice of its efficiency as 
an agency for general education. Besides, the teaching of hand-tool 
trades to a few pupils in the public schools is mere playing with the 
great problem of industrial training. Every productive industry 
needs the assistance of special technical training. 

This objection does not apply to the teaching of trades in 
reformatory schools, orphan asylums, institutions for the blind, the 
deaf and the dumb, etc. These are special schools for classes of 
unfortunate youth, and the pupils therein may be taught trades at 
the public expense, on the same principle that they are fed and 
clothed. 

The three objections above st:ted show that the public school 
cannot wisely undertake the work of special technical training. To 
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do this, it must train all children for their respective future pursuits, 
or it must teach a few pupils chosen pursuits, and the objections to 
each of these courses seem to us to be conclusive. 

A recent report of the school committee of an Eastern city con- 
tains this statement: “ The question of teaching trades in our schools 
is one of vital importance. If New England would maintain her 
position as the great industrial centre of the country, she must 
become to the United States what France is to the rest of Europe: 
the first in taste, the first in design, the first in skilled workmanship. 
She must accustom her children from early youth to the use of 
tools, and give them a thorough training in the mechanic arts.” 

This has been pronounced “ the most important official utterance 
yet made in this country on the subject of technical education.” 
If the first sentence fully interprets the meaning of the statement 
as a whole, we give it, as our humble opinion, that the utterance is 
the most impracticable educational scheme which has yet received 
official sanction. We submit that the teaching of trades in the public 
schools should not be a question in the minds of the intelligent and 
practical educators of the foremost school city of the country. The 
maxim that the head and the hand should be trained together is, in 
one sense, an important educational principle, but as a statement 
that the public school should teach every pupil to work with his 
hands while it trains him to think “with his head,” it is imprac- 
ticable and misleading. It may be true that every child of the 
requisite age should be taught to work while he receives his school- 
ing, but it does not follow that this work should be supplied and 
directed by the public school. The family has something to do in 
the training of children, and a considerable portion of child-life is 
still under the parents’ control. The public school has hitherto 
recognized this fact, and it has wisely not attempted to do every- 
thing which industry, religion, and civilization demand in the educa- 
tion of each generation. The public school cannot wisely be made 
a workshop for the training of apprentices, but it can and should 
give such general technical training as underlies all industrial pur- 
suits. The special instruction and practice needed to make a coat, 
shoe a horse, or build a house, should be left to the shop, or to some 
special trade school, properly equipped for this work. The public 
school has done its part in preparing youth for special pursuits when 
it has given them an efficient general preparation for all pursuits, 
and all industrial experience shows that the more fundamental and 
thorough this general preparation, the more fruitful will be the 
special training. 
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What is needed is to supplement the public school with a system 
of special schools for technical or industrial training. But how are 
these special schools for industrial training to be organized and 
supported? The political, social, and industrial conditions of the 
nations of Europe differ so radically from those of this country, that 
it is not always wise to be guided by European experience in 
education; but it will be safe to assume that whatever private 
enterprise has been equal to there, it will be equal to here. 

As a rule, the higher technical and agricultural schools are there 
directed and maintained by the government, and many schools of 
arts and trades receive more or less state and municipal aid. The 
more strictly industrial schools, especially those which teach indus- 
trial arts or trades, are private institutions, supported and directed 
by individuals or by the industries interested, or by philanthropic 
societies. The number of these special schools has increased, until 
nearly every art and industry has its training or trade school. 

We see no reason why this experience may not be repeated in 
this country. The national government has laid the foundation of 
at least one industrial school of a high grade in each State, and, 
in accepting this bequest, each State has pledged its faith for the 
maintenance of the institution thus founded. Polytechnic and tech- 
nical schools, but little less comprehensive, have been founded by 
p-ivate munificence, and schools of art are springing up in our cities. 
The conditional offer of state or municipal aid would induce every 
important productive industry to establish technical or trade schools 
for the training of skilled workmen. 

What is needed to secure a full development of this system of 
special schools is a popular demand for technical instruction, and 
this is coming. Experience is demonstrating the practical value of 
such training,-and every important American industry will soon 
have its technical school, especially if the public school is held to 
its own legitimate work. 

For the complete success of this system of industrial training the 
requirements of the public scho»l should be so modified as to permit 
pupils over say twelve years of age to devote a part of each day to 
labor or to special technical training. I have long held that the 
interest of both education and industry would be promoted by the 
adoption of half-time courses of study, running parallel with the 
present full courses and in the same classes. The half-time course 
should contain only the essential and more important branches of 
study, and the daily programme should be so arranged as to bring 
the instruction in these branches into a half-day, — either the forenoon 
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or the afternoon. This arrangement would avoid the organization 
of separate schools for half-time pupils, and their consequent separa- 
tion from other pupils; and, at the same time, it would afford the 
advantages of full-time schools without loss to those pupils who 
wish to devote full time to school work. The limits of this paper 
forbid the giving of details. It must suffice to say that such an 
adjustment has stood the test of experience in several of the German 


“States. I received the idea from the school system of Bavaria. 


Permit me, in conclusion, to deprecate that advocacy of technical 
education which disparages the industrial value of general education, 
and more than hints that the public school is an industrial failure. 
If this be true of the public school, it is clear that neither industrial 
drawing nor instruction in sewing will prove an adequate remedy. 
But the public school is not an industrial failure. It has been and 
is the most effective of all agencies for the promotion of American 
industry. Its training touches both of the prime conditions of pro- 
ductive industry. It awakens desires, and incites and impels man 
to effort : enterprise and wealth are the results. It gives ingenuity 
to the mind and cunning to the fingers. Thought in the brain of 
labor is the alchemy of industry, turning everything it touches into 
gold. Intelligence and character are the two great conservators 
of wealth. Who can estimate the industrial value of the common 
schools of New England! 

It is not claimed that the public school is doing its full duty in 
promoting the productive industries of the country. It should gi. 
a larger place in its course to general technical instruction ; it should 
be pervaded by a more earnest industrial spirit; and it should do 
more to cultivate a taste for industrial pursuits and a respect for 
honest labor. These practical advances are more important than 
a weak attempt to make artisans. 
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THE QUINCY METHODS. th 
‘ gu 
BY B. G. NORTHROP, LL. D, far 
THERE is a striking contrast in the comments recently made on mh 
the Quincy school system. “The new departure in education,” r 
“The revolution in teaching,” “The regeneration of schools,” a 
“Quincy justly the Mecca of teachers,” “Six thousand visitors jn Bc 
her schools a year,” “An exhibition so triumphant will carry all . 
before it,” “One half the school expenses elsewhere wasted,” c 
“Our schools hitherto all sham and shoddy,” —are not more ex. a" 
treme laudations on the one side than the current disparagements +a 
are on the other, when we read of Mr. Adams’ “ Monumental igno- “4 
rance of schools outside of Quincy,” “His reckless ignorance of 
facts,” “Nothing new in Quincy,” “The best features of the , 
Quincy reform inaugurated long ago in many New England cities,” a 
“The soaring Quincy bubble,” and “The Quincy quackery and that . 
of Hop Bitters are equally well advertised.” The schools of this fe 
town (population 9,155) have suddenly become celebrated to a v 
degree unprecedented in the history of any town of its size in a 
America. They have been so numerously visited by school super- a 
| intendents, teachers, and newspaper reporters, even from distant a. 
| cities and States, that restrictions were required to prevent the a 
overcrowding of certain rooms, or interference with school work 3 
Leading metropolitan journals have at great length described their ‘ 
achievements and eulogized their methods. <A surplus of volunteers 
from abroad have tendered their services gratuitously as assistant tl 
teachers, that they might thus thoroughly learn the Quincy methods. a 
Other teachers, after a visit of a single day or half-day, have sought ; 
to advertise themselves or their schools by public announcements, .. 
that henceforth their schools will be conducted on the Quincy plan. t] 
This great and sudden celebrity of the Quincy schools is primarily 7 
due to the able paper of Charles Francis Adams, Jr. The honored b 
name of Charles Francis Adams, Sr., has contributed to this result. ‘ 
In various parts of the country I have found even intelligent pro- 1 
fessional gentlemen attributing this paper to the distinguished t 
statesman who performed such eminent service during the late . 
war as our minister to England. One of many illustrations that . 
might be given will suggest the extent of this error. A president of t 
a Western university, himself a Massachusetts man, says, “The 
attention which the experiment in Quincy has received ‘© greatly 
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due to the 2//ustrious name of the man who should receive much of 
the credit of the experiment, but who published the results in lan- 
guage not altogether wise nor modest.”” But the “junior” in this 
family wields a vigorous pen, in no need of factitious aid, and for 
that reason the mistake of father for son is the more natural. 
Under these circumstances, an impartial account of the Quincy 
schools, with such criticisms and comments as will prove most sug- 
gestive to school superintendents and teachers, will meet a want 
widely felt. What the Quincy schools are, and the far more impor- 
tant inquiry, what all common schools should be and do, are the 
questions which this paper seeks to answer. These questions are 
now prominently before the country as never before, and no super- 
jntendent or teacher, worthy of his calling, can afford to ignore 
them. 

It is my privilege to know something of both the old and the new 
in Quincy schools. In my ten years’ service for the Board of Edu- 
cation of Massachusetts, I was called officially to every town of that 
State. In repeated visits to Quincy, I then found her schools mani- 
festly inferior to those of the neighboring towns of Dorchester, 
West Roxbury, Brookline, and Newton. That inferiority, then too 
conspicuous to be questioned, was a matter of familiar comment 
with prominent friends of education in Boston and its vicinity. A 
recent inspection of the schools of Quincy showed that there had 
indeed been a revolution ‘here, —a change so marked, and happy 
and suggestive, as to invite inquiry in relation to its causes, character, 
and results. 

Such was formerly the condition of the public schools there, that 
the wealthiest families largely patronized private schools. Six years 
ago, the average attendance was only seventy-four per cent, which 
shows whether this class regarded public schools with pride or as 
“pauper establishments.” Quincy, with all her wealth, stood among 
the lower half of the towns of the State; being the one hundred and 
eighty-eighth in a list of three hundred and forty-four, or sixteen 
below the average of the whole State. To-day she ranks as the 
seventy-second in the State, or just one hundred above the average. 
This means that in six years Quincy has risen one hundred and six- 
teen degrees in the scale of the barometer, which indicates the 
educational atmosphere of a town. Now her schools are justly 
regarded as good enough for the sons of the richest,‘and yet none 
too good for the children of the poorest. 

This change, though nominally brought about by the agency of the 
school committee, is really due to the influence of the distinguished 
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family so long and justly the pride of this town. Some five years ago 
Charles Francis Adams, Sr., delivered a commencement address at 
Amherst College, on the “Essentials and Aims of Higher Educa- 
tion,” in which he traces certain crying evils to imperfect car/ train- 
ing. In 1873, the school committee of Quincy, or rather Charles 
Francis Adams, Jr., who has inspired this movement, on a careful 
examination found their schools had fallen into a rut. To epitomize 
his statement, “A retrospect of ten years indicated no progress, 
The graduates of the grammar schools failed in speaking, spelling, 
and writing their own language. Not one in twenty of them could 
write an ordinary letter with ideas clearly expressed. When the com- 
mittee took the examination into their own hands, the schools went 
to pieces. When called to read from:a book new to the scholars, 
the result was bewildering. The children could neither write with 
facility nor read fluently, for they had been trained oniy for an exam. 
ination, and turned into parrots, and were making a meaningless 
farce of education. Certain motions had to be gone,through with, 
but for real results the teacher cared nothing. It was all smatter, 
veneering, and cram. To inaugurate a new departure, it was deter- 
mined to employ a competent superintendent.” 

The three really new things at Quincy most essential to success 
are, — 

1. The appointment of a liberal and intelligent committee who 
had clear and definite ideas of existing defects, and of the remedies 
needed. 

2. The continuance of the same committee in office, for they com- 
manded in a rare degree the confidence and continued support of the 
people. Rotation in office would have insured failure. 

3. The appointment of an able superintendent, trained as a 
specialist, a man of good sense, great zeal and enthusiasm, and an 
indefatigable worker, patient in details, young at heart, and in closest 
sympathy with the children, and beloved by them. 

These three conditions of success are happily and remarkably 
combined in Quincy. The school board, superintendent, and teach- 
ers have acted in entire harmony,—all intent on one end. This 
unity of aim has been itself an inspiration to teachers and scholars. 
The superintendent has had a free field, crippled by no fear of the 
jealousy or interference of the Board of Education, and he, in turn, 
cave the same liberty to all the teachers. While there was unity of 
plan, there was room for invention and diversity in details. The 
official criticism of the old system bore mainly on the grammar 
schools, but the specialty of Superintendent Parker was primary 
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instruction. “Let me beyin at the foundation, and I will warrant 
the right superstructure,” was his motto. The revolution began with 
the alphabet, and extended into the last efforts of the grammar- 
school course. The new departure, therefore, started with the Quincy 
primaries, and it left little in them that has not undergone a change. 
Many of the Kindergarten methods were here introduced. Play- 
tables and Kindergarten desks were used, with blocks, forms, and 
Kindergarten gifts and occupations. The teachers were invited to 
secure, or were provided with numerous objects, natural curiosities, 
pictures on pasteboard, stuffed animals, and the like. The celebrity 
given to the schools by Mr. Adams’ paper attracted many pupil 
teachers, some of them normal graduates, who were glad to serve 
without pay, that they might gain a thorough practical acquaintance 
with the principles and processes here applied. From numerous 
applicants, only the best were accepted. With this ample and choice 
corps of assistants, it was easy to divide each school into small groups 
of ten or twelve, and secure the constant activity of every child, and an 
unusual amount of individual teaching. Not a listless child is to be 
seen there. 

It is not, however, sere interest or activity that can satisfy the 
true teacher. There may be activity and interest in a dance, in 
games of draughts or cards. Temporary expedients and a whirl of 
excitement may produce an unwholesome activity, an itching for mere 
novelty, fatal to quiet thought or habits of study. There may be 
agitation without progress, and commotion without execution. The 
indiscriminate clamor for “/zfe, as the grand essential for teachers 
and pupils,” sometimes leads to the use of stimulants as noxious to 
the mind as alcohol to the body. 

The opportunities and causes of progress in the Quincy schools 
were exceptional in more than the three particulars above named. 
Their previous depression made their sudden elevation the more 
conspicuous. The volunteers summoned by the brilliant rhetoric of 
Mr. Adams rendered an important service in multiplying the num- 
ber and reducing the size of classes, that cannot be elsewhere 
expected. The celebrity of the schools gave a remarkable stimulus 
to the pupils. Never did seven words so thrill an assembled host as 
when Napoleon said to his army, standing under the shadow of the 
pyramids of Egypt, “ Frenchmen, forty generations look down upon 
you!” In like manner, the teachers of Quincy seem to have said to 
their pupils, “The educational representat ves of forty millions of 
people are watching you.” Their interest vas frequently intensified 
by the inspection and laudation of distinguished visitors from differ- 
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ent and often distant parts of the country. That sort of inspiration 
is not altogether natural or healthful, and there need be no regrets 
that it cannot be generally felt. 

Mr. Adams’ chief points in his criticism of the old methods were 
the inability of the scholars, even the graduates of the grammar 
schools, to read and write their vernacular properly. Beginning in 
the primaries, Col. Parker at once gave the greatest prominence to 
reading and expression, both oral and written. Adopting the word 
system, they began writing in script at the outset. Discarding for 
the first six months all books and printed matter, except pictures, 
reading and writing were taught and practised continually, both on 
the blackboard and slate. Tact and didactic skill are needed in noth- 
ing more than in the first steps in teaching reading and spelling, 

Every study should be pursued not as an end, but as a means of 
training the faculties. Rightly taken, even the first steps in reading 
and spelling, instead of being a monotonous and mechanical drill, 
may be made an attractive zxte//ectual exercise, cultivating the eye 
and conceptive faculty by observing the form of each word as a unit, 
just as one would look intently at a house, a dog, or robin, who 
intended to draw the same from memory. It is an important art to 
Jearn how to see so accurately that one’s conceptions of visible 
objects may be as clear as were the original perceptions. This art, 
developed in reading and spelling, applies to all objects of perception 
and description, and thus the child early gains a priceless power 
which enters into all the higher operations of the mind in natural 
science and history, in poetry, in the fine arts, and, indeed, in all 
description. 

Col. Parker wisely applied the theory that reading is by far the 
most important study taught in our schools. Its early mastery is 
here proved to be the surest way to facilitate all other and higher 
studies, fostering a love of school and fondness for books. — For- 
merly, aversion to study and hatred of school were produced by 
tasking children in grammar and the higher studies before they 
could readily read them. Once implant a love of reading, and you 
have a strong pledge of scholarship through life. Let a child learn 
to read with facility and expression, and he has gained the key by 
which he can open any door in the temple of science. But so long 
asa child finds it a toilsome tug to “spell out” the words, he can 
take no pleasure in reading, and therefore reads little. Whoever 
knew any man fond of books who retained the childish habit of 
moving his lips as he deciphered the words ? 

Of course the old a, 6,c method was at once abandoned when Col. 
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Parker made his influence felt in the primaries, as indeed it had been 
discarded for many years by the best teachers of New England and 
of the country. That its expulsion from Quincy awaited Col. Par- 
ker’s advent is another decisive proof of the previous low condition 
of the schools of that town. The progressive teachers of Massachu- 
setts and of the country, for a score of years, have condemned this 
exploded method as strongly as Mr. Adams now does. His heavy 
blows are struck with the vigor of one who is consciously commis- 
sioned to slay that monster whom the best teachers of the whole 
country regarded as dead and buried years ago. No doubt there 
remain dark by-ways where this obsolete method still lingers, for old 
usage as well as error dies hard. One cannot but smile, however, at 
Mr. Adams’ evident innocence of educational affairs out of Quincy; 
when he thus describes “so daring an experiment” in “the new 
‘departure ” :— 

“The drudgery of the alphabet was gone. It was robbed of 
its terrors, and stole upon them unawares, while the most confound- 
ing thing to the members of the committee was, that in hearing 
the primaries read, not a child among them could repeat his letters.* 
So daring an experiment as this can, however, be tested in but one 
way, — by its practical results, as proven by the experience of a 
number of years, and testified to by parents and teachers, as well 
as observed in children. The method has now been four years in 
use in the schools of Quincy, and has ceased to be an experiment; 
its advantages are questioned by none, least of all by teachers and 
parents. Among the teachers are those who, having for many years 
taught class after class in the old way, found themselves called upon 
to attempt with deep misgiving the new, and to them mysterious 
process. The ways of nature are the easier ways. After all, the 
lesson is not a very profound one, and it is strange indeed that it 
took so long to find it out. A child learns to talk and to walk, — the 
two most difficult things it is called on to learn in its whole life,— 
without any instruction, and by simple practice ; the process of learn- 
ing is not painful to it or wearisome to others; on the contrary, it is 
an amusement to both. Why the same process should not have been 
pursued in other and less difficult branches of education, is not appar- 
ent. One thing only is clear: z¢ was not pursued. In place of it, an 
arbitrary system of names and sounds, having no significance in 
themselves, was adopted; and with these generation after genera- 
tion of children have been tortured. Only xow do we deign, in 
imparting knowledge, to give any attention to natural processes which 


* The italics are ours, 
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have forever been going on before our eyes and in our families, and 
yet we profess to think that there is no science in primary education, 
and that all there is to it can be learned in a fewhours. The simple 
fact is, however, that within these few years it required a man of 
absolute genius to discover how to teach the alphabet. The new 
departure, therefore, started with the Quincy primaries, and it left 
little in them that had not undergone a change. The reorganization 
was complete.” 

Had Mr. Adams ten years ago visited the schools of St. Louis, under 
the supervision of Dr. Harris, or those of Cincinnati, then under 
John Hancock, of Cleveland, under Superintendent Rickoff, of 
Oswego, N. Y., under Superintendent Sheldon, the model school in 
Westfield, under Hon. J. W. Dickinson, many of the primaries in Bos- 
ton, especially that truly model school under Miss Jennie Stickney, or 
the primaries of New Haven, under Ariel Parish, not to name many 
equally good in other States, he might have seen the same work 
done as well, and children as early and thoroughly trained in reading, 
“First Steps in Reading” was a topic discussed at length in my first 
Teachers’ Institute held in Connecticut, more than thirteen years 
ago, when the plan of printing or writing words from the outset, 
ignoring the names of letters, was advocated. Substantially the 
same views were urged during the previous ten years in the institutes 
of Massachusetts, from which the teachers of Quincy were then 
conspicuously absent. 

Whether the script alone should be used from the start, as in 
Quincy, and Bridgeport, Connecticut, or printing, the first year, and 
script thereafter, is a minor matter. The question of the word or 
phonic method at the outset is non-essential. The phonic method 
teaches the sounds of the letters the first fortnight, and then carries 
all the advantages of the word method, including the rapid recogni- 
tion of words as units. The tact and skill and enthusiasm of Col. 
Parker would, I doubt not, secure as good results in one way as the 
other. The remarkable success of Dr. Harris with the primary 
schools of St. Louis has been achieved sy the use of the phonic 
method, so long and generally used in teaching reading in Germany, 
Italy, and other European countries, and so generally indorsed by 
the most eminent educational experts of the world, based, as it is, on 
true philosophical principles. The word method, though in use long 
ago, has been several times re-discovered, when a better knowledge 
of the past would have saved that strain of inventive “ genius.” - 

Another prominent aim of Col. Parker in the primaries was to 
train the senses and form habits of careful observation of common 
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things. He recognized the fact that the child’s intellectual life 
begins with the reception of impressions from the senses, which are 
the windows of the soul. The noblest of these, and the royal avenue 
to his mind, is the eye. From the outset this is busy with form, as 
seen first, perhaps, in its hand, its mother’s face, the kitten, the win- 
dow, and other common objects in the nursery. The child recog- 
nizes hundreds of things by their shapes before he can count three. 

In the new education, Nature becomes the great teacher. Facts, 
objects, common things, are made the leading instruments of devel- 
oping the faculties of the juvenile mind. Plato well said, “The 
Deity delights in geometrizing, for the world itself, and everything 
in it, is built after some geometric form or combination of these 
forms.” Accordingly a large portion of the course of study printed 
during the last year to guide the teachers of Quincy is occupied 
with lessons in form. If youth should be trained to study nature, 
should we not give them the few exact forms which, singly or 
combined, are the patterns of all visible objects? As the child’s 
mind naturally turns to form and size, if untaught in them, his 
notions will be vague ; but if trained in these elements of geometry, 
his perceptions are likely to be distinct and accurate. The majority 
of our pupils will never pursue geometry proper, but all should learn 
its forms. These ideas and terms will be especially useful to the car- 
penter, joiner, mason, worker in tin, or any metal, or at any trade. 

Form enters into all our perceptions, descriptions, comparisons, im- 
aginations, calculations, and indeed into all the arts and occupations 
of men, — into the very texture of daily life. It has been said that 
these geometric elements are too difficult for the primaries. But the 
experience of many schools in Germany and in America, as well as 
at Quincy, shows that these elements are simpler than the first pro- 
cesses in arithmetic. Ideas of extension are more elementary and 
attractive than those of number. The relations of place, form, and 
size are among the earliest conceptions of the juvenile mind. The 
supposed difficulty of the subject is imaginary. The experience of 
thousands of primary schools at home and abread shows that form is 
one of their earliest, easiest, pleasantest, and most useful occupa- 
tions. With the gonigraph in hand as a sort of magic wand, the 
youngest children in all true kindergartens delight in making tri- 
angles, squares, rhombs, rhomboids, oblongs, pentagons, hexagons, 
circles, and other forms. Because they are made with facility and 
rapidity by their own little hands, these forms are understood and 
remembered. 

In the primary schools of Quincy all are busy, and all is life. Col. 
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Parker visits them not as a mere spectator, for he habitually turns 
teacher. With crayon in hand he is a worker, by turns, in all the 
grades. His earnestness and enthusiasm give encouragement and 
stimulus alike to teacher and scholar, and it is inspiration that is 
everywhere needed even more than mere instruction, —or rather the 
great want is such instruction as shall awaken self-reliance and 
enthusiasm, and prompt the child every day to win some victory, and 
go on from strength to strength. The child then feels that he is 
doing something, and this consciousness of achievement gives pleas- 
ant memories of the past and stimulus for the future. In visiting 
schools, it is often sickening to see whata dreary, monotonous, stupid 
task the exhilarating work of study becomes, from the want of fit in- 
centives and methods. You witness a sluggish, passive receptivity, 
or a mechanical movement fatal to all joyous activity. Happy the 
child whom a skilled teacher has inspired with such taste for study 
as will prompt and sustain spontaneous effort. Joy and hope ever 
attend true energy. They quicken the mind as gloom and discour- 
agement suppress its life. The one awakens interest and attention, 
the other produces heedlessness and indifference. 

Col. Parker has wisely aimed to stimulate the curiosity of the 
children from the outset, realizing that curiosity is the parent of 
attention and memory. Curiosity prepares the soil and fertilizes 
the seeds of truth. A farmer might as well sow a field without 
ploughing, as a teacher instruct pupils in whose minds no love 
of knowledge has been awakened. Curiosity, or what is kindred, 
love of knowledge, is one of the strong natural desires which God 
has planted in the heart of every child. Though too often dormant, 
it may become one of the vital forces in education. However strong 
in childhood, it should grow with years and attainments. When 
this is not the result, such stinting comes from our blundering. 
Though at first a restless instinct, under fit culture it will mature 
into an insatiable desire, a ruling passion. Curiosity is to the mind 
what appetite is to the body. It creates a hungering and thirsting 
for knowledge, which alone is the mind’s food. Love of truth was 
as strong a passion with Newton as love of conquest with Napoleon. 
Under its healthful inspiration study is a pleasure, without it a task; 
the dullest drudgery, “the weariness of the flesh.’ Curiosity is the 
primal desire to which the child’s nature responds; it is the impel- 
ling power to which genius, when enriched with the treasures of 
science, is most susceptible. What at first is but a blind impulse, 
becomes an insatiable desire to observe and discover. The most 
bountiful supplies only add fuel to the flame. Instead of surfeit, 
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there comes an intense craving. Each new attainment gives 
strength and stimulus for higher acquisitions. 3 

The most serious charge of Mr. Adams against the old system 
was its failure to develop the power of expression. With his senti- 
ments on this point I have long been in sympathy, and have often 
said that just here is the greatest deficiency of American schools as 
compared with the best schools of Switzerland, Germany, and Eng- 
land. With us, nothing of equal importance is so underrated and 
neglected as the culture of the expressive faculties. Until recently 
grammar was the only study in our curriculum professing to teach 
how “to speak and write the English language correctly.” As 
ordinarily taught to children under twelve years of age, it has about 
as much adaptation to its professed design as the study of physiology 
and anatomy would have to swimming. Useful as grammar is, it 
is a difficult study, kindred to rhetoric and logic, and above the grasp 
of young children. In Quincy, grammar was summarily put out of 
school, and daily exercises in talking and writing put in. The result 
is that the children write English earlier, write more and write it 
better ¢hroughout all the schools of the town than is the case in all 
the schools of any other town within my knowledge in our country. 
Individual schools can here and there be found in this respect equal 
to any in Quincy. The pen or pencil continually in hand has- made 
the Quincy scholars facile and felicitous in expression. They learn 
words by using them, phrases by making them, and sentences by 
writing them. Conversation is one of the-attractions of the Quincy 
schools, as it is of the well-regulated home. ‘ What did you do last 
evening ?”’ or “ What did you see on your way to school this morn- 
ing?’ are specimens of many simple questions to invite habits of 
observation, and then of “telling the teacher.” Thus conversa- 
tion was cultivated as an art. So should it be in every primary 
school. 

To teach how to talk well should be the constant aim of both home 
and school training. Conversation should be regarded not merely 
as an art, but as a fine art, indeed the noblest of the fine arts, and 
therefore should be cultivated with the zest of the amateur in paint- 
ing and sculpture. Carefully practised, it becomes a prime educator, 
awakening curiosity, sharpening perception, cultivating attention, 
quickening both the memory and imagination, and developing ver- 
satility, tact, and vivacity. In view of the range and grandeur of 
its subjects, the greatness of its influence, and the brilliancy of its 
victories, speech is the grandest of a// arts. The leaders of men 
in every age have gained their wide sway by this divine gift of 
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speech. The greatest triumphs of truth are won by the tongue. 
Though it is “a little member,” it justly “boasteth great things.” 

The culture of expression includes and promotes that of all the 
other faculties. Perception, conception, and memory, fancy and 
imagination, the taste and sensibilities, the powers of imitation, 
personification, and representation should be trained by and for 
expression, for without it all these powers, imprisoned within the 
soul, would droop and decay. That “crime against a human soul,” 
as Prof. Fauerbach calls the history of Kasper Hauser, illustrates 
the sad effects of long isolation and enforced silence. The soul, 
like a lake, grows stagnant without an outlet. Thought itself falters 
when language fails. Felicity of expression favors clear thinking, 
as much as exact logic helps language. A linguistic taste fosters 
that love of literature and fondness for books which, like a divine 
light, will illumine the scholar’s daily life. 

Language is the grandest product of the human mind, at once the 
means and measure of its growth, the greatest instrument of human 
investigation and progress. It is the index alike of individual and 
national character. The refinement of the Greeks is still told by 
their tongue. Now, as of old, whether barbarian or Greek, boor or 
scholar, one’s speech “ bewrayeth him.” Language, too, has a moral 
bearing. Words zzflwence as well as indicate character. <A slovenly 
style, like a slatternly dress, suggests and promotes want of self- 
respect, if not purity, and tends to demean and degrade. As “evil 
communications corrupt good manners,” so a diction terse, refined, 
and rich in noble thoughts, fosters every virtue. Or to put this 
gem in its own sacred setting, “A word fitly spoken is like apples 
of gold in pictures of silver.” 

A true workman must be master of the tools of his trade. The 
teacher’s tools are both ideas and words. But language is the vehicle 
and vesture of his thoughts. Though thought is first in the order 
of time and importance, it can be fully developed only through 
expression. Strictly speaking, things come before names, and ideas 
before words, but practically they should be conjoined, for language 
is the casket which holds the ideas. The child should be treated as 
an active as well as a receptive being, one who can give as well as 
receive. He instinctively longs to speak as well as to hear. One 
of his earliest needs is aid in utterance. The first aim should be 
acquisition of ideas by objects, and'then their fit utterance by words. 
But repression, rather than expression, is often the result if not the 
aim in school. The talking is by the teacher when the pupil should 
first see and then describe. The teacher should not directly tell a 
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child anything which he can be stimulated to find out by his senses 
or reflection. A single fact or truth which he discovers for himself 
is worth a thousand which he passively receives. Every discovery 
and description thus made facilitates others, and forms the habit of 
observation. Every fit description once given helps in the future 
command of language and fixes the facts described in memory. 

In the schools of Germany and Switzerland, scholars write tenfold 
more than usually in America. The prominence there given to the 
study of the vernacular is largely due to the influence of Pére Girard, 
whose motto was, “The mother tongue the great educator.” Well 
would it be for the youth of America if some Pére Girard would as 
effectually ring the changes on this cardinal maxim in this country. 
Every school exercise, even the dryest drill in arithmetic, may be 
a language drill, if the class are always kept on the alert to notice 
(and correct when corrections are called for) all errors in language. 
If a pupil can give an answer in fewer or better terms than those 
used by a classmate, let him be encouraged to do it. Thus a gener- 
ous rivalry may be awakened in the use of felicitous language. In 
the German schools, the exercises are far more conversational than 
with us. The text-books are thoroughly studied by the teacher as 
well as by the pupils, and in all recitations, except in ancient or 
modern lauguages, the teacher has no text-book in hand. To use 
one would be a confession of ignorance of which a German teacher 
would be ashamed. Hence, in the recitation, there is far more of 
direct contact of mind with mind, of question and answer, of inspira- 
tion and correction, than formerly with us. The best American 
teachers, however, are now widely adopting this method, and with 
good results. 

An inspection of the schools of Quincy as they are now, contrasted 
with their former condition, convinces me that the recent progress 
has been striking in the following particulars : — 

1. There is a great increase of interest on the part of the pupils. 
They form a company of earnest and cheerful workers. 

2. There has been a remarkable advance in the interest of parents 
and the people at large. The citizens of the town are now proud of 
their schools, and frequently visit them. The condition of schools 
everywhere answers to local public sentiment. You awaken pa- 
rental sympathy and co-operation by improving the schools, no more 
surely than you improve the schools by intensifying popular interest. 

3. There has been an increase in the aggregate attendance, as 
well as in its regularity and punctuality. No truant officers or truant 
schools are needed in Quincy. 
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4. There is far better reading and spelling. Great excellence is 
reached in these branches, especially in “ sight reading,” so called. 

§. The training in expression is remarkable. The scholars have 
learned to talk and to write well. They can tell what they know. 

6. Habits of careful observation, as well as exact description, have 
been formed. To describe actions is often more difficult than to 
describe objects. To test one school in this matter, I went through 
a succession of gestures and gymnastics, and called upon the scholars 
each to write a narrative of my pantomime. The result was a pleas- 
ant surprise to me in the fulness and accuracy of the description, and 
the propriety of their language. They see quickly, and can tell what 
they see. 

7. There is here an unusual amount of individual teaching. In 
our system of graded schools, with all their advantages, when 
properly conducted, too many teachers see and teach only classes, 
when the true instructor (or, as the term implies, the inward builder) 
is building up individual pupils. His words impress an entire class 
all the more, when each is wont to receive them as a personal appeal. 
That power goes not out from the “schoolmaster,” who treats all 
minds as if they were cast in the same mould, and, like so many coins, 
were to be stamped by the same die. A teacher must /carv his 
pupils, before he can successfully teach them. He must make each 
child a study, to find out the strong and weak points of both mind 
and heart, as a discriminating physician watches closely the symp- 
toms of his patient. Until he does this, he must work in the dark, 
There is a great variety of methods of illustrating each branch, and 
only the teacher who understands both his profession and the char- 
acter of his individual pupils can adapt these countless varieties of 
method to the endless diversities of mind and character. 

The difficulty of understanding little children is exceeded only by 
its importance. The internal history of a child is veiled from us, 
because it lies so far back of our present experience. In our eager- 
ness to ‘‘ put away childish things,” we too soon forget how we “spake 
as a child, understooa as a child, and thought asa child.” “Put your- 
self in his place;” should be the motto of the teacher. By thus becom- 
ing childlike, renewing his youth, reproducing his own early feelings 
and difficulties, the teacher can best prepare himself to meet the wants, 
weaknesses, and primal aspirations of the juvenile mind. He who 
can thus come down where children are, and be a child again, 
instead of growing old in heart with advancing years, will ever 
maintain that rare grace and beautiful ornament of age, the vernal 
freshness of youthful feeling. Such vivid reminiscences of child 
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hood, and such knowledge of the juvenile charactér, bring the teacher 
into close contact and conscious sympathy with his pupils, open their 
nearts, and win their love. 

8. Col. Parker has taken great interest in dull and backward 
pupils. Irom the large number of applicants and volunteer teachers, 
he has made choice selections to fill vacancies. It was well under- 
stood that want of success would create a vacancy, and that success 
would be tested by one’s treatment of dull and backward pupils. 
Unfortunately the opposite theory and, practice generally prevail. 
The backward scholars, who really need most help get the least, and 
the special efforts are devoted to the precocious and brilliant. It 
was one of the many traits that combined to make Dr. Arnold the 
model teacher, that he showed such sympathy and patience with 
backward boys. Precocity is by no means a sure promise of pre- 
eminence in life. Strong and gifted minds sometimes mature late. 
Many a backward boy, deemed a dullard by an early teacher, has 
developed rare ability when tmspired by a competent teacher. 

9. Withthe above facts in mind, it goes without saying that there 
isa marked advance in the morale of the schools. This is a point 
of supreme importance. The pupils are interested because they are 
constantly and happily occupied, and are daily conscious of making 
substantial: progress. Of course tardiness, irregularity of attend- 
ance, and truancy reach the minimum. “Every day is a new leaf 
in your history,” seems to be the motto of all, or rather the better 
one of Emerson, “To-day is a king in disguise.” A new inspiration 
comes to every pupil who discovers the royal dignity and value of 
to-day, and so prizes ¢#e now as to make it rich in results. The 
tempting thought of youth often is, ‘‘ To-morrow or next week, or next 
month, or next year, then, oh then, I will wake up and do something.” 
But their achievements are always in the future, who slight to-day. 

10. In geography the use of the moulding-board has made them 
familiar with reliefs, and for this purpose it is a happy device, but 
the contours of different countries and of the continents are more 
difficult to imprint upon the mind than the reliefs. On the mould- 
ing-board but one or two. work at a time, and usually the work is 
done by the teacher, though all serve as critics. But on the motto 
so well carried out at Quincy in all other departments, that children 
learn best by doing, I doubt the wisdom of making the moulding- 
board so prominent, and of doing this work for the children instead 
of leading gach to mould for himself. Within narrow limits it is 
very useful, but as a didactic drill, and as an aid in training in obser- 
vation, memory, and description, it is not comparable with the more 
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general practice elsewhere of daily exercises in map-drawing from 
memory. Even the relief maps so common in Switzerland, however 
admirable and useful, are by no means an equivalent for our method 
of daily practice in “memory maps.” In this particular, our best 
schools surpass anything which can be found in Europe. Two Eng. 
lish school inspectors, familiar with the best schools of England, 
Switzerland, and Germany, after witnessing the map-drawing in one 
of the schools of New Haven, said, “That exercise and that method 
of teaching geography far surpass anything we have ever witnessed 
in Europe.” The reliefs are represented by colored crayons al- 
most as vividly as by the moulder’s earth, by which the elevations 
are often enormously exaggerated in their relative proportions. In 
all our best schools pupils study the maps and recite them by 
making them, and often making them every day and always from 
memory. That I may not seem partial to my own State, I will say 
that, in my judgment, geography is taught generally in the schools 
of New Jersey better than it is in Quincy. Their memory maps at 
the Centennial Exposition surpassed those from any other State, 
and they included specimens from nearly every school of the State, 
I advise any sceptics to visit the schools of New Jersey for confirma. 
tion of this view. On their journey thither I invite them to inspect 
the classes in geography in the Dwight School of New Haven. 

The attainments of the Quincy schools in arithmetic are in nowise 
remarkable, and, in the important matter of rapid mental combina- 
tions in figures, are far inferior to many elsewhere. They do not 
promise a surplus of rapid reckoners or first-class accountants. 
With all the acknowledged progress there made, the people of the 
Bay State are not likely to admit with Mr. Adams, that “the 
statistics of the Board of Education show clearly enough that an 
annual waste of some two millions a year is now regularly going on 
in Massachusetts from the lack of a pervading and intelligent direc- 
tion of expenditures for solid purposes.”’ 

Col. Parker does not join with Mr. Adams in his somewhat indis- 
criminate disparagement of the schools of Massachusetts, but says, 
in relation to the history of education in that State, ‘We have 
inherited victory. A rich inheritance is ours, fellow-teachers, of 
Massachusetts. He is a shallow critic, a builder unmindful of 
foundations, who despises the past because something better can be 
done in the present. A foundation laid deep and strong is ready 
for the superstructure. Nowhere in the world has there been such 
a grand foundation laid for the truest, best education, as in our 
Commonwealth. . . . We have nothing new in our schools (at 
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Quincy). The same methods have been used for years in Germany 
and in this country. I claim nothing new whatever.” 

The grand success at Quincy, carrying the most improved and 
approved methods alike to all the schools of the town, shows the value 
of skilled supervision. Mr. Adams says of the result, ‘“ This was 
entirely the work of Supt. Parker. The committee simply gave 
him a free field to experiment in, and the result fully justified them 
in so doing.” The simple fact is, that frequently meeting his 
teachers, and imbuing them with his zeal, he has become in all the 
schools, omnipresent with his enthusiasm, magnetizing every teacher 
and scholar, suggesting improvements, correcting errors, and giving 
unity and efficiency to the whole system. While the time-table 
programme was nominally abandoned, his frequent presence in every 
school has kept all up to the standard he required. 

Mr. Adams deserves great credit for the time and thought and 
heart he has devoted to the question of common-school education, 
and especially io the radical defect of neglecting to train our youth 
in the use of our own language. The examination of hundreds of 
schools and thousands of pupils by Mr. Walton, fully confirm all he 
says on this point. Public attention has been called to this leading 
defect of our schools as never before, and great good will come 
from this discussion. Some obvious exaggerations in Mr. Adams’ 
paper on other points are not unnatural, and certainly are pardonable 
in view of the great service he has rendered to Quincy, and to the 
cause of education throughout the country. 

VOL. I. 10 
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SCHOPENHAUVER ON EDUCATION. 
TRANSLATED BY G, A. HILL. 


[THE German philosopher, Arthur Schopenhauer, whatever may be 
thought of his philosophy and its tendencies, possessed one of the most 
original and powerful minds that has ever existed. He spent his life in 
thought and meditation, in assimilating knowledge derived from all sources, 
and in fashioning therefrom his own views upon the great problems of life, 
The matured views of such a man upon the subject of education are emi- 
nently worthy of attention. They were condensed by him in a short essay 
on “ Education,” which appears to have been written near the close of his 
life, and a translation of which is given below. 

Schopenhauer believed that the best education, both as regards matter 
and method, is that which best fits a man to grapple successfully with the 
practical questions of life, — the questions which every child has to face 
when it enters upon the active duties of life. In this general statement, all 
educators would agree ; but the striking feature of the essay is the emphasis 
laid upon the natural order in the development of general ideas. It is here 
that the experienced and successful teacher will quickly recognize the hand 
of a master, of one who was both a profound psychologist and a self-trained 
thinker. 1 

It may be well to say that the word which is here translated c¢uitions, 
includes everything which is immediately known to us in consciousness ; not 


only sensations, but feelings, emotions, memories, and mental images  in- 


general, This is the meaning which the word intuition in English ought 
always to have.— Zrans/ator.| 


i, 


It is in harmony with the nature of our intellect that gexeral ideas 
should arise through abstraction from ¢ztuztions, hence that the 
latter should exist before the former. When this course is actually 
followed, as in the case of a man who has only his own experience 
for both teacher and text-book, the man knows perfectly well just 
what intuitions belong to each one of his general ideas, and are 
replaced by it; he has a precise knowledge of both, and accordingly 
acts rationally under all circumstances. This is what may be called 
natural education. 

On the other hand, in what may be termed artificial education, the 
head is crammed with general ideas by means of lecturing, teaching, 


and reading, before there is any acquaintance, to speak of, with the 
’ 


real world of objects and sensations. Here the intuitions corre- 
sponding to these ideas must be acquired after the education; till 
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then, however, the ideas are wrongly applied, and hence both men 
and things are wrongly viewed, wrongly judged, and wrongly treated. 
In this way it comes to pass that education makes warped minds; 
hence it happens so often that, after much learning and reading, we 
step into the world full of silliness and perverseness, and in our con- 
duct are either too timid or too headstrong. We have plenty of 
ideas which we want to put to use, but we put them almost always 
to a bad use. 

All this is the result of that “last first,” whereby, contrary to the 
natural order of mental development, we acquire general ideas first, 
and intuitions afterward, simply because educators, instead of aiming 
to develop the fower to perceive, to compare, and to reason, are 
mainly occupied in cramming the head full of strange and complex 
general ideas. Jt requires a long and bitter experience in after-life 
to correct the judgments which come from false applications of 
these ideas; and seldom, indeed, is even this equal to the task. This 
explains why the learned are so often Jacking in that sound common- 
sense which we find so frequently among the unlearned. 


rH, 


From what has been said, it follows that the first essential in 
education is that the svowledge of the world, the attainment of which 
is the aim of true education, should begin at the right end. And 
how this is to be realized is also obvious; 72 every subject intuitions 
should precede general ideas, and the narrower tdea the wider one, and 
thus the whole structure of knowledge be built up in the exact order in 
which one thought suggests another. The instant a link in the chain 
.of thought is omitted there arise imperfect ideas, and from imperfect 
ideas false ideas, and finally distorted views of the world, of a kind 
more or less peculiar to the individual, and such as we see most 
people carrying in their heads for a long time, — in a majority of cases 
through life. He who examines himself will discover that the 
correct or the clear comprehension of many simple matters and 
relations first dawned upon him at a late period in life, and some- 
times very suddenly. Now these were dark spots in his knowledge 
of the world, owing their origin to omitted links in the chain of 
thought in early education, whether natural or artificial. 

We ought, therefore, to try to discover the natural order in the 
development of ideas in the different branches of knowledge ; and 





then we ought to impart to children knowledge about things and 
the relations of things methodically, and in harmony with this order. 
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This is the only way to prevent shams and false notions from 
entering their heads, which, once settled there, are so hard to 
dislodge. 

{Here Schopenhauer adds in a foot-note: Even children, as a rule, have 
the unhappy tendency to rest satisfied with words instead of trying to 
understand things, and to commit the words to memory, in the vain hope, 
with their aid, to help themselves out of difficulty on future occasions. — This 
tendency at last becomes a li'e habit, and is the cause why the knowledge 
of so many learned men is mere word-cram. | 


The main thing is always the same: intuitions should come before 
general ideas, and not the reverse, as is usually, but most unfortu. 
nately, the case. 

Thus it is the fashion, while the mind of a child is almost desti- 
tute of objective knowledge, to indoctrinate him with ideas and 
opinions, or rather prejudices ; with this finished apparatus he then 
comes to observation and experience, instead of which his ideas and 
opinions ought to have been derived from his observation and expe. 
rience. The knowledge of objects is boundless and many-sided; 
herein it differs from the abstract idea, which is quickly stated in a 
complete form. Whence it follows that observation and experience 
are seldom able to finish the task of correcting preconceived ideas. 

So it comes to pass that many a man journeys on through life 
burdened with shams, delusions, fancies, and prejudices, which 
finally become settled convictions. He has never made the attempt 
to form his own ideas from his own experience; he receives them 
ready-made from the hands of others; it is precisely this that makes 
him, makes countless men, so weak and shallow. 

In place of this, in childhood the course dictated by nature in the 
growth of knowledge ought to be carefully followed. No idea should 
find entrance into the mind save through the appropriate intuitions, 
at all events not without being verified. In this way the child would 
acquire few, but well-grounded and true ideas. He would learn to 
measure things with his own rule, not with that of somebody else. 
He would not lay hold upon a thousand whims and prejudices to the 
outrooting of which the best part of his future life must be devoted ; 
and his mind would, from the very start, accustom itself to solidity, 
clearness, independence of judgment, and freedom from prejudice. 

In particular, children never ought to know life in any point of 
view earlier from a copy than from the original. Instead of has- 
tening merely to put books into their hands, we should try to make 
them familiar, step by step, with actual human affairs and relations. 
Before all else take care to lead them to an adequate comprehension 
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of what is vea/, to bring them to such a point that they will always 
derive their ideas straight from the actual world, and form them into 
harmony with the conditions of real life ; and take care that they do 
not obtain their views and opinions from any other source, such, for 
instance, as novels, fairy tales, conversation, etc. When this last 
happens, — when, with a ready-made stock of ideas drawn from such 
sources, and consequently with the head full of chimeras, —a man 
comes to face the real world, on the one hand he misunderstands it, 
and on the other hand he continually worries himself with fruitless 
efforts to remodel it according to his chimeras; and so he falls into 
theoretical, or, what is far worse, into practical follies. It is really 
inconceivable how much harm results from chimeras implanted in 
early life, and the prejudices that grow out of them ; all subsequent 
education gained from real life has to be devoted mainly to the task 
of expelling them. 

Hence the answer of Antisthenes, as reported by Diogenes Laertius 
(VI., 7), when asked what kind of learning was most necessary : 
“To unlearn bad things,” replied he. 


III. 


Since the errors sown in early life, as a rule, are ineradicable, and 
since the faculty of judgment is the last to reach maturity, we ought 
to keep children till the age of sixteen, at least, aloof from all subjects 
in which serious errors may exist, — hence, from philosophy, religion, 
and from general views of all kinds, —and allow them to study only 
subjects in which either errors cannot exist, as in mathematics, or 
in which the errors are not dangerous, as in the languages, natural 
philosophy, history, etc. And we ought to be very careful to intro- 
duce in each period of childhood only such subjects as are suited to 
it in respect to difficulty, and in every sense perfectly intelligible. 
Childhood and youth are the time to collect data, and to acquire, first- 
hand, a knowledge of the single and the individual ; while judgment 
in reference to what is general ought to be kept in suspense, and 
final exp’anations to be deferred till much later. Let the critical 
faculty, which demands both maturity and experience, remain in 
repose ; and do not try to anticipate its growth at the expense of 
inculcating prejudices, and thereby making it a cripple for life. 

On the other hand, the memory possesses its maximum strength 
and tenacity in youth, and therefore claims the utmost attention, the 
selection of topics, however, being made with extreme care and con- 
sideration. For, since whatever is once thoroughly impressed in 
early life on the memory always remains there, this precious store- 
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house of the mind ought to be used to the greatest possible advan- 
tage. When we reflect how deeply graven on our memories are the 
faces with which we were familiar during the first dozen years of our 
life, and how, also, the events of that period, and, in short, everything 
that we then saw, learned, or experienced, is indelibly stamped upon 
our minds, surely it is a very natural idea to make this youthful sen- 
sibility and tenacity the basis of education, by regulating all the 
impressions which the young mind receives according to a judicious 
and systematic plan. Now the period of youth is short, and the 
capacity of the memory is limited, so that everything depends on 
selecting in each subject that which is most essential and important 
to the rigorous exclusion of all the rest. This selection should, in 
the first instance, be made by the ablest men, and by the confessed 
masters in each subject, after the most careful consideration, and 
their decision should be accepted as binding. As the basis of the 
selection, there should be a thorough sifting of that which is neces. 
sary or important for all to know, from that which belongs to each 
particular craft or line of business. The knowledge of the first kind 
should then be graded in wider and wider courses, according to the 
different degrees of general culture designed for different persons, 
and keeping in view their different circumstances in life, from the 
essential elements of the primary school to the most comprehensive 
courses of study in the university. The choice of knowledge of the 
second kind should be left to the acknowledged masters in ezs:h spe- 
cialty. The whole would form a detailed exposition of the rules for 
intellectual education, which, of course, would require revision every 
ten years or so. 

By a plan of this kind, we might utilize to the best advantage the 
strength of the youthful memory, and insure a rich supply of material 
for the judgment to work upon when it arrived at maturity. 


IV. 

Ripeness of mind — in other words, the degree of perfection which 
mental action can reach in each individual—depends on the attain- 
ment of perfect harmony between the abstract ideas and the intui- 
tions ; a harmony such that each idea rests immediately or mediately 
upon an intuitive basis, which alone gives it any real worth, and also 
such that the man is always able to bring an intuition under the idea 
which is appropriate to it. 

This ripeness of mind, however, is the work of experience, hence 
of time; for, as we acquire our intuitive and our abstract knowl- 
edge, for the most part, in separate ways, the first naturally, the last 
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through teaching good and bad, and information received from 
others, the common result is that in youth there is very. little 
agreement and correspondence between our ideas gained through 
mere words and our real knowledge derived from experience. Both 
come by slow degrees nearer together, and tend mutually to correct 
each other; but only when they have grown into complete union do 
we behold the full maturity of mental action. This maturity is quite 
independent of the greater or less perfection of the individual powers 
in other respects, inasmuch as this latter depends, not on the connec- 
tion between abstract and intuitive mental action, but on the sepa- 
rate intensity of the two. 
v. 

For the practical man, the most important study is the acquisition 
of an exact and well-grounded knowledge of how things really go on in 
the world. But this is also the most tedious of studies, for it con- 
tinues to the very end of life; while, in the so-called sciences, the 
main facts may be mastered in youth. In this field of knowledge, 
the boy and young man must take, as a tyro, his first and hardest les- 
sons; but how often must also the man of ripe years review and 
readjust his knowledge! The intrinsic difficulty of the subject is 
largely increased by reading romances, which represent a course of 
events and of human conduct that has no real existence whatsoever. 
These false representations are swallowed with the credulity of youth, 
and mentally digested; and the consequence is, that, in place of 
mere negative ignorance, we have a whole tissue of absurd notions 
and positive errors, which, later in life, are sure to vitiate the lessons 
of experience, causing them, also, to appear in false colors. If the 
young man, at first, was moving in the dark, now he is led astray by 
treacherous lights. With girlsthe result is often far worse. Through 
romances, totally false views of life are presented to them, and 
hopes are aroused which can never be realized. All this has, as a 
rule, the most unhappy influence upon the whole course of life. In 
this respect men, like poor laborers and artisans who, in youth, had 
neither time nor opportunity to read novels, enjoy a positive 
advantage. 

Few works of fiction can be excepted from the above charge, or 
rather can be said to operate to the good of the reader ; among them, 
and before all others, “Gil Blas,” and the other works of Le Sage 
(or better, their Spanish originals) ; further, the ‘Vicar of Wakefield,” 
and some of Scott’s novels. Don Quixote may be regarded as a 
satirical picture of the very course of error of which we have been 
speaking. 
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MORAL TRAINING IN OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
BY GEORGE HOWLAND, A. M. 


THERE are currents and tides of thought, as well as of wind and 
wave, — times when certain topics seize upon the public mind, and, 
whether we will or not, demand a hearing. 

The question of the claims and the usefulness of the higher schools 
is fast passing away with the hard times, in which it had its source, 
and from the ruins of fortune and reputation it is but natural that 
men, and thinking men, should turn to search for the springs of this 
wide-spread desolation. 

And if in the decade following that of the rapid development of 
the high-school system in our land be that when, above all others, 
integrity is a myth, and honor a by-word, is it not fair to dwell there 
for a little, and examine into the nature and workings of the system, 
whether there be a deadly taint in the very streams that supply our 
homes, our counting-rooms, our temples of justice, and from which 
we fill the baptismal fonts upon our altars? We need not, then, be 
surprised or disheartened, when from the occupant of the pulpit, or 
the platform, or the editor's chair, come complainings, doubts, and 
questionings as to the moral training of our public schools. We 
need not be offended, though many an honest and wondering citizen, 
listening, in ignorance of the cause, to their clamor, like Gilpin’s 
neighbors, thinking they carry weight, cry out, “ Well done!” to their 
unguided and unrestrained career, but rather should we throw wide 
our gates to let them pass, glad by any means to learn the truth, 
and apply, if need be, a remedy. For in a land like ours, if the 
public school has any leave to be, it is from its being a sure and 
efficient helper in making intelligent, industrious, and upright citi- 
zens. 

It were easy to show, if such were the purpose of the hour, that 
much of the apparent dishonesty of the last few years —the unre- 
deemed promise, the broken obligation, the violated trust, the com- 
mercial and official degradation — was, in a manner, forced upon 
unwilling victims by the unyielding laws of value, as estimated by 
a worthless measure, —laws by which the enterprising, the public- 
spirited, the large-hearted, were not seldom the first and greatest 
sufferers, rudely wakened from their fevered dreams of uncoined 
wealth to the reality of want, hopelessness, and dishonor. 

That the school, by the quickening of the intellect, and the inspira- 
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tion of new hopes and higher aims, may have disturbed the rest and 
content of the lowly, we would not deny; but rather claim, and glory 
in the belief, that every child of the school, if not of the soil, whether 
his inheritance be reached by the course of the National Academy 
or by the tow-path, is born to a birthright of progress and honor. 

The severest censure of our school system often comes from 
those who, in acknowledged ignorance of the schools of to-day, 
speak from the memories of their own experience of a generation 
ago, seemingly all unconscious of the fact that the school has kept 
fully abreast of the advance in other departments of social and moral 
progress, of which their own charges, if rightfully regarded, would 
afford the most conclusive proof. 

A few weeks since, while riding with a friend through the suburbs 
of an Eastern city, we drew up our horses upon a height, from which» 
across an intervening valley, we had a full view of the busy town 
lying beneath a summer sky, seemingly embowered by green groves, 
with their suggestion of soft lawns, cool shades, and sparkling foun- 
tains, and the sweet scent of fresh verdure, with here and there a 
white spire pointing through to the purer blue above, and with the 
outlying farms of thrifty orchards, and fields of grass and grain, almost 
rivalling Lamartine’s picture of Damascus. 

My friend said that an old citizen, long familiar with the dusty 
streets, on seeing a photograph taken from the same point a few 
days before, had remarked that the artist must have had a vivid 
imagination, as there was nothing of the kind there. 

So, as with a sort of filial tenderness we turn our thought to the 
old home and school of our early days, the green memory of some 
task or sport—some new book begun, or old one finished, some 
hard problem solved, the snow fort, with the ‘gallant assault, or 
defence, the splendid slide down the long hillside, the brake booth 
by the road, or perhaps some sweet, childish friendship — seems to 
fill the whole field of view, and it is with a sigh of regret that we 
compare the present with the dear old days. 

But when from the old chest in the garret we bring forth a frag- 
ment of the old thumb-worn, dog-eared book, from which the cover, 
as we quickly recall, was torn, in a physical contest of the master 
with one of the big boys, and turn the leaves traced with our frequent 
autograph, the pictures colored with poplar buds, or the anther of 
the lily, or, as we turn to the master’s copy, from which we learned 
to write, we can more justly fill up the picture; and though we may 
smile at the awkward figures, with their grotesque surroundings, we 
can but feel that the childhood of to-day finds itself in the school- 
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room upon a higher moral plane, and subjected to better methods 
and kindlier influences. ' 

In judging of the moral character and influence of our schools, 
we are happily freed from the perplexing questions that divide the 
different schools of philosophy and embroil the metaphysician and 
the scientist. The cunningly devised theories of the origin of our 
ideas of right and wrong, —whether an original endowment or a 
gradual development, — we can safely leave to those who are prepar- 
ing a system of ethics, or moral philosophy. 

But it may not be amiss to remember that the origInal of the word 
“moral ”’ indicates a custom, a habit, pointing us not so much to our 
philososphic belief, as to the conduct of life. And it is for us to 
inquire, not whether we teach our pupils the views of this or that 
school, but whether they do acquire a power of self-control, a com. 
mand of their affections, passions, and desires, with the intent and 
will to direct them to worthy ends; whether, with a true and honest 
purpose, they go forth from our doors with a greater abhorrence of 
what is low and base, more faithful to the right, more sensitive to 
the breath of merited blame; whether, in regard for all that is en- 
nobling, in courtesy to their equals, in respect for their superiors, 
they leave us better than they came, or rather, I would say, with a 
truer respect for the rights of all, even their inferiors. For to his 
superiors the boy, terrible as he is, is respectful, — not his superiors 
in position, in acquirements, in age, but in the essentials of true 
manhood or womanhood. 

And the keen sagacity, the almost intuitive facility and accuracy 
with which a class-of boys or girls will determine the quality and 
fix the position of a new teacher, might well put to the blush our 
examining committees and superintendents, with their nice bal- 
ancings of merits and demerits, and summings of averages. 

Nor are we to judge of our schools by now and then an exceptional 
case. “There is‘no flock, however watched and tended,” of which 
we are always sure, though the committee of the National Association 
in July report no graduate of a high school yet found in jail. 

The school is not the only force working within and upon the 
pupil during the school age. Even with the most punctual and 
regular in attendance, not more than a fourth of the waking hours 
are passed under the teacher's care. And who can tell the home 
influences of many of them, their associates upon the street, the 
exhalations from doorway, and basement, and window ? 

Faithful and efficient as the teacher may be, there are influences 
and examples stronger than his, and more constant and enduring. 
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“Let me make the ballads of a people,” says some one; but with 
how much more truth might it be said, Give me the first six years, 
and send to what school you will. The question of submission or 
lawlessness, of truthfulness or falsehood, of deceit or honesty, is 
decided, we believe, for most children, before they are supposed 
capable of understanding it. 

Not from the school, but in the home, do children learn their first 
lesson. In their own neighborhoods are they taught to look for 
wealth without work, for profit without capital, and honors without 
honesty. Teach contentment and industry to the toiler and the 
needy, with the palace home, or storied warehouse of their mates 
rising before their gaze, the fruit of some bold venture or fortunate 
speculation ? Not till disappointment has deadened hope, and suf- 
fering numbed ambition, will they accept the lesson. 

Nowhere, as in the well-directed school, is the spirit developed 
that rezards eharacter above surroundings, where merit is rewarded 
with success, and honor bestowed where it is due; and never, we 
believe, have our schools had a healthier influence, never made more 
earnest and successful endeavor for uprightness of purpose, or been 
surrounded or pervaded by a purer or more life-giving atmosphere. 

In their very constitution are found the most efficient means for 
inducing a well-ordered life. If order is heaven’s first law, it must 
be the first and abiding rule of the school; not that fixed and 
monotonous routine enforced by the mere martinet in discipline, that 
deadens the vital force, stifles thought, quenches generous ambition, 
and, regarding more the outward form than the inner life, aims only 
at uniformity, though only of dulness and stupidity, but that quiet, 
unconscious harmony that results from each member moving undis- 
turbed in his proper sphere, in willing conformity to an unfelt but 
all-controlling power; no rules for the sake of ruling, no friction or 
jarring of ill-adjusted parts, none of the pomp and circumstance of 
military display, but all moving on to the attainment of a desirable 
end. 

We may all recall such instances, as far removed from the hushed 
stillness and bated breath of the one extreme, as from the restless, 
noisy turbulence of the other,—an order which of itself is “able 
almost to change the stamp of nature,” and is no insignificant factor 
in forming the character of a peaceful, law-abiding citizen. 

But the most harmonious order, pleasing though it be, is of itself 
but a passive, fruitless, virtue, — but the casket whose golden orna- 
ments and satin lining furnish no sufficient reason for its being, till 
the jewels are placed within, — but the well-founded structure, 
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where the whirring wheels of a busy industry are still to be put in 
motion. 

And from the initiation of the inchoate nian or woman of presuma. 
bly six years into all the mysterious possibilities of slate and pencil, 
through the little round of prerequisites for a high-school diploma, 
the pupils of a wisely planned school are learning lessons of patient, 
persevering industry. Despite the idle charges often made, it is not 
from our school-rooms that the lounging squads of the saloons are 
recruited, or the street-corners replenished. A search for the grad- 
uates of our high and grammar schools would lead us through the 
stores, the workshops, the counting-rooms, and the public or private 
offices of our city, —to the records of Boards of Education, or into 
many a cultivated, happy home. And in this cay of invention who 
can blame them, if, instead of finding our sons delving in the dirt 
amid the horny-handed laborers, we see them, with upright form and 
comely attire, with steam and electricity to do their bidding, guiding 
and controlling a broader industry, and higher interests ? 

If a habit of intelligent and productive industry be not the parent 
of moral virtues, it is, at least, their foster-mother, and most approved 
nurse. 

And surely it cannot be that the intellectual culture of the school, 
small and imperfect as it is, the history of the past, the rise and 
fall of individuals and nations, with the open or more hidden causes, 
the unbarring the gates of science and pointing them to the bound- 
less and rich fields beyond, the unsealing of the wisest thought and 
the truest sentiment of the deepest thinkers and divinest poets of 
the ages, —it surely cannot be that all this is devoid of meaning for 
the moralist. We sometimes tire of listening to the dangers* of 
intellectual, without moral education. The performing horse and 
trained dog may, perhaps, feel no special stirring of their moral 
nature, but we are not made up of two so distinct natures, that, 
farther apart than the Siamese twins, the one can be wrought 
upon, and the other feel no sympathetic throb. The child may, 
indeed, be taught to lie and steal, but that is not what we mean by 
mental discipline and intellectual culture. It is rather a maiming 
and torturing of the spirit. As well might we call the foot-ban- 
daging of the Chinese an athletic exercise, and Simeon Stylites a 
gymnast ; yes, and the warped and shrunken starveling, or the phe- 
nomenal and gormandizing Tanner, a professor of gastronomy. 

No; the order, the industry, and the culture of our schools, though 
indirect, and often unconscious, are yet efficient and ever-present 
moral influences, which we cannot well overestimate. 
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Nor is the school wanting in that more direct and positive teach- 
ing and guidance that promote and establish a well-ordered life and 
character ; not always or most frequently given in the set phrase of 
formal discourse and threadbare homily. It was not by permission, 
but by an undoubted inspiration, that Paul spoke the “foolishness 
of preaching.” Though made the means of “saving those that 
believe,” the trouble is that the school-boy does not believe, --in 
preaching, or in the teacher that preaches. 

Well do I recall one such in my school life, who set apart his reg- 
ular half-hour for so-called moral instruction ; and if there was a half- 
hour in the day in which he wasted words, squandered the esteem, 
forfeited the respect, and lost the control of his pupils, it was that 
same moral half-hour. It was the appointed time for restlessness, 
inattention, and disorder, when the exhausted patience of his hearers 
found relief in whispered, if not in muttered complaint, from which 
a wiser man might have learned that it is not all of morals to 
moralize, 

Noble as are the unquestioned motives of those who would intro- 
duce a text-book of morals for a half-hour of each day, we can but 
feel that, beneath the tender memories of their young days, a closer 
search would somewhere reveal an hour made irksome and unprofit- 
able by that bane of a bright boy’s life, —a moral lecture. 

The good old days of our fathers and mothers, when the pastor ap- 
propriated the last half-day of each week to instruction in the cate- 
chism, was not far back of the time of Deacon Giles’s famous distillery ; 
and when the practice passed away, it was no exception to the law of 
the survival of the fittest. And even in the reading of the Scripture 
it is by no means certain that within the solemn covers may not lie 
concealed a leaf of Caesar or Legendre. 

The trouble with the dishonest and the vicious is not so often 
their ignorance of the true and the right, as their failure, through 
neglect or evil example, to have formed those habits of thought and 
action which constitute a well-ordered, a self-controlled, a moral 
character and life. 

That we have attained the limit of moral excellence, or are doing 
all that can be expected, we do not believe, and certainly do not 
hope. It has been said that, when any work is completed, all real 
interest begins to abate. It is only in the progress, the pursuit, that 
the earnest zeal, the ardor, the deep interest is aroused and held fast. 

But it is not to the stated lecture, or the carefully devised manual, 
that we would most securely trust for improvement. Our memory 
and experience point rather to the quiet suggestion, the fitly chosen 
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word, the interested inquiry, the look, the unfeigned sympathy, the 
favored opportunity, the firm but calm decision of the loved and lov- 
ing teacher. 

First, and best of all, would we look to the personal character and 
example of the true, the large-hearted, right-minded man or woman. 

Perhaps I cannot better express my thought than as I have else- 
where written, of this personal influence, which is the test and the 
crowning excellence of the true teacher, —an influence unseen, per- 
haps, and unobtrusive, but all-pervading; free from the slightest 
taint of distrust or suspicion, but checking insubordination before 
the thought of it has taken form ; exacting a faithful performance of 
duties, yet encouraging by its inspiration before despondency has 
attained a conscious existence; soit and gentle as a mother’s hand on 
the brow of a sick child, yet holding the reins of authority, and con- 
trolling the very motives of action, like the hand of fate. 

For the due and full exertion of this influence we need to realize 
that, as teachers, we are engaged in the formation and development 
of character, into the warp or woof of which a!l the habits thought- 
lessly formed, the modes of feeling, the pupils’ deportment towards 
their teachers or towards each other, the kindly way or the uncouth 
manner, the listlessness or attention, the polite address or the un- 
seemly reply, are all daily and hourly inwrought in permanent out- 
line and unfading colors. 

As compared with the life-giving, soul-saving influence of sucha 
teacher, what were the dull routine of a daily half-hour of blundering 
monotony over the cold and dismal abstractions of some closet- 
conned and primer-planned system of morals ? 

Bishop Huntington, at last summer's Commencement, spoke, with 
eloquent words of censure, of parents consulting the wishes of their 
children, whose wishes and choice they should themselves control ; 
but such a personal influence as I have indicated, like the breath of 
heaven, penetrates the soft texture of the child’s nature, quickening 
and shaping the very promptings of desire. 

We can conceive no more sacred duty, or one which, with an eye 
to the public weal, should be performed with more wisdom and care, 
free from bias or prejudice, than that of choosing the teachers of our 
public schools. Suitable means and appliances are desirable ; books 
for study and reference, worthy of our most intelligent regard; but 
we may safely leave all this to chance, or the whim of the hour, if 
sure in the choice of the intelligent, cultivated, and worthy teacher, 
of generous, sympathizing character, as essential to the mental and 
moral growth of his pupils, as is good light and pure air to their 
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bodily health. What a parody on the highest of callings, the reasons 
daily urged for engaging in it!. A sick husband, brother, or child; 
my mother a widow ; my wages insufficient ; have been unfortunate in 
business ; I should be benefited by a change; want an opportunity to 
review my studies; need rest before engaging in my profession ; 
think I should like Chicago, —1in all the endless variety into which 
these types may be developed. 

Thankful may we be that from the ranks of the weary, the needy, 
the changeling, the improvident, the unfortunate, so few of the 
unworthy have found a refuge in our school-rooms. 

In the management and discipline of the school, notwithstanding 
the doubts and forebodings of individuals, and notwithstanding the 
example and protests of our wise Eastern brethren, we believe that 
the prohibition of corporal punishment is a real forward step in the 
moral training of our schools. It may be questioned whether such 
chastisement is ever inflicted by the thoughtful teacher, or parent, 
without an after-sentiment of regret or shame, from the feeling that, 
after all, it was but a victory of brute force, simply because he was 
the stronger, and must have ended in the same way even if the child 
had been in the right. “Do you know why I whip you?” askeda. 
fond father of his little son.‘ Yes, sir, because youare the biggest.” 
And not unfrequently there is a rvde awakening, on one or both 
sides, of the mere animal nature, insensible alike to the claims of 
right or reason. But cut off from this ready resort, the difficulty of 
the situation often necessitates a timely delay and a more careful 
examination, a study of the child’s character and needs, resulting-in 
a calmer and juster decision and treatment, and certainly leaves the 
teacher less open to the suspicion of angry or revengeful motives. 
A suggestion need not always be given in the form of a reproof, and 
in cases of deserved censure it will be found, in most instances, more 
wholesome if administered in private. A spirited boy of ten or 
fifteeen, called up for rebuke in the presence of his mates, all watch- 
ing with eager interest, and to whose opinion of his brave and manly 
bearing he is keenly alive, and the same boy listening to the quiet, 
earnest, and kindly words of his teacher, with none of his compan- 
ions near, or knowing of the interview, are two very different char- 
acters, in whose judgment the réle of the teacher, too, is greatly 
changed. What in the one case was the harsh, unfeeling censor, to 
whom concession savored of cowardice, is, in the other, the feeling 
and judicious friend. 

Nor is it always the pupil most familiar with the rules of kindness 
and courtesy at home who most readily responds to the voice of 
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reason. And among the sweetest, the most genuine pleasures of 
these later years, I count the thanks, sometimes mingled with regrets, 
of the troublous, bothersome boys of old. 

And of the eight or ten whom I would recall as the phenomenally 
bad boys of school, I do not know of one who is not to-day a use. 
ful and respected citizen, though some of them drew upon our stock 
of patience and forbearance to the very verge of bankruptcy. 

There are those, I am aware, to whom all this is a dead language; 
who, at the suggestion of kindness, understand weakness, and for 
politeness imagine only a sickly sentimentality, ever ready with 
the reply that they could be easy, as well as any one, in not correcting 
faults, or insisting upon good lessons, their very excuses showing an 
utter want of apprehension of what is intended. I would abate no 
jot of any healthful requirement, but only ask for a prompter, because 


a willing obedience ; and more thorough preparation, because a work 


of the heart as well as the head. 

A command may be in order in the prison or the barracks, but in 

the school, as in the family, never, except as a kind of punishment, 
At the stern order to “take my hand out of my pocket,” whata 
strange yearning ran tingling down to the very ends of my fingers, 
till the blood seemed to settle under the nails, — an inextinguishable 
yearning for the bottom of that pocket. 
"You have no time, you say, amid the press of school duties, to 
waste on mere forms of polite phraseology? What! no time to be 
a lady ora gentleman? Then you have no place in the teacher's 
chair, whose occupant should never be aught else. 

And when all efforts prove futile, and the benefit to the pupil 
becomes hopelessly incommensurate with the harm his presence 
brings upon the school, let him be becomingly remitted to the care 
of his legal and responsible guardian, to whose natural or parental 
instincts we may assume, as the law has done, the charge may be 
more safely confided. In the school-room, and within his own 
domain, the teacher stands in his own right, and will wisely omit 
those functions, which only, as installed in /oco parenzis, he is allowed 
to exercise. 

Iam aware of the heresy, to some minds, of these views, but am 
trying to present what seems to me the only true basis for the 
teacher’s authority, — that his powers inhere of right in his office, 
whatever dicta to the contrary may be burrowed from among the 
dusty decisions of forgotten judges. We need not that any parentis 
locus should be assigned us by the hocus-pocus of legal or judicial 
legerdemain, nor would we extend the limits of our domain beyond 
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their natural bounds. We believe that school grounds are defined, 
as any other grounds, by their legal boundaries, and that if the unruly 
urchin break his neighbor’s windows, or pilfer his peanut-stand, on 
the way to or from school, the sufferer should look to the parent for 
redress ; and that in case of accident or harm, the parent, and not the 
teacher, should employ the physician and pay the nurse. But we also 
believe that whatever exerts a baneful influence upon the school, or 
serves to bring it into disrepute, whether done within the precincts 
of the school yard, upon the neighbor’s grounds, “ or in the continuous 
woods where rolls the Oregon,” comes under the legitimate cogni- 
zance of the teacher, who, in the jealous care of his charge, may 
counsel, censure, or condemn. 

But why the school grounds should extend to the father’s door, 
rather than the home circle expand to the school entrance, is to us 
a mystery. 

The parent is charged with the duty of providing clothing, food, 
shelter, and home-training, and is responsible to society for any neg- 
lect ; and under a like responsibility is the teacher charged with his 
mental and moral training at school. The duties and the rights of 
the one, within his province, are as sacred and original, we apprehend, 
as the other. 

What is to be gained by this assumption of another’s part, which, 
by the way, is never urged, as we remember, except as involving 
the right to maul, maim, or mangle, — a right that teachers or parents 
desirous of exercising it should be left to maintain with their best 
blows upon each other, with the children behind to prick and goad 
them on. 

As to the proper treatment of specific cases, and, in truth, as to 
general management and instruction, there is no rigid, unvarying 
method suited to all individuals, or to the same individual at all 
times. But for those fitted by culture, character, and disposition to 
be teachers, within certain limits, on which all thoughtful experience 
agrees, their usefulness is largely increased by a large infusion of 
their own personality ; and, we fancy the weightiest charge that can 
be brought against normal schools is, that their pupils are so often 
charged and overcharged with the idea that theirs is the way, and 
the only way, and hence their unwillingness to adapt themselves to 
their situation and surroundings, impervious to the advice and coun- 
sels of their associates or superiors. 

But, if there be one thing never to be lost sight of, it is that some- 
how the children should be interested in their work. The only point 


that Col. Parker insists upon, and the one that makes the thought 
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of school a delight to every parent’s heart, is that the school shall be 
made pleasant to the children; that they may no longer “creep like 
snail unwillingly to school,” but that the subjects shall be so vivified, 
and so presented, that a necessary absence shall be a day of pleasure 
lost. Many a boy has doubtless been made a worthless, if not a 
dangerous, member of society by the irksomeness of his school days. 

It is not alone by enforced restraint that these little bundles of 
activities are to be brought into relations of harmony and usefulness, 
Not more eager for what is new were Paul's hearers on Mars Hill, 
than they. Of quick discernment, of kcen insight, and small respect 
for sham and pretence, they have not learned, as we, by long pupil- 
age, to sit contented with teachings they do not understand, or to 
keep step to music not in unison with their young heart-beats. 

Along the paths of learning, as well as in the world’s highway, 
they do not follow kindly the straight and beaten track, but soon pull 
away from the hand that leads them, now picking berries by the 
roadside, now in the field with hat in hand, in full chase of some 
bright butterfly, and again bending down to paddle in the pebbly 
brook ; and he is the wiser guide who, yielding somewhat to their 
wild humors, brings them in at the end, weary, it may be, but with 
many a little lesson learned, and childish treasure garnered 

Kindly and wisely to gather up these wild and changing humors, 
and without subduing the spirit, or abating the ardor, to unite them 
in one grand earnest purpose of life, is not the work of a novice, or 
a trained dullard. 

Too often, I fear, we send forth even our best pupils with no aim 
beyond the diploma, no ambition but for the high mark, who, when 
the pressure of the class-room is lifted, float aimlessly out of the spark- 
ling current of progress, like the bits of driftwood that we see on the 
scum-covered pool below the busy mill of our New England streams. 

We, too, as teachers, need to keep ourselves in line and sympathy 
with the world’s advance, and not, like Hamlet, with the ghost of 
some dead past forever rising before us, permit it to chill our warm im- 
pulse, and hold us back from all worthy endeavor and achievement. 

We, too, need to join our strength and share our counsels with 
those of our own calling. We need to preserve so much of youth 
in our hearts as to find beauty and music in the floating butterfly, 
and the babbling brook of boyhood. 

There are leaders and teachers among us, whose spoken or written 
thought we may not ignore. There is, too, the poetry, the science, 


the philosophy, the art, the history, the romance of our own and 
other days around us, that we may not neglect. And it may well 
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be matter of astonishment how few are the fruits and flowers,.from 
any of these sources, thut may not be put to use in our daily work, 
in suggestion, in striking example, in apt illustration, in encourage- 
ment, in instruction. 

And some such allurement is ofttimes required to draw us out 
of ourselves, to relieve that depression and weariness, that sinking 
of heart, that sometimes come on us, when the day’s work is over, 
and we feel exhausted of our electric force by five hours’ contact with 
threescore bristling fragments of humanity. 

When all else fails, and “this whole round world seems flat, stale 
and unprofitable,’ as a sure and safe resource there is nothing 
for health, strength, and recreation, like a good reliable hobby. 
Though it be nothing rarer or more costly than moth hunting, the 
jingle, or jangle of rhymes, or even reformed spelling, they are, 
some of them, as I well know, of boundless possibilities. 

But at your daily mount of your hobby-horse, take not your way 
down the crowded street, and through the thronging mart, nor over 
the choice flower-beds and fragrant exotics of your friends; but 
rather turn aside into the quict lane, or the unfrequented country 
road, or, still better, off for a free stretch over the wide, open prairie, 
where, with tossing arms and expanding chest, you can shout forth 
your happiness, till with loud, answering echo, the solitary places 
shall be made glad with your presence. 

Still onward till your beast and yourself are weary, and returning, 
see that he is well groomed and stalled, and in due time properly fed, 
in preparation for another day, and it may be the coming age will 
raise to you and it a monument. 

We conclude, then, that leaving to the philosopher the abstruse 
questions of thought, and without trenching upon the betiefs or prej- 
udices of any respectable portion of society, we have in our public 
schools the most certain and most efficient agencies for the moral 
culture of the young: the habit of quiet order, the diligent industry, 
the systematic method, and above all, or rather the pledge and secur- 
ity for al], the geerous, the disciplined, the cultured, the ever-pro- 
gressive teacher, one whom we would gladly receive into our homes 
as companions, aid as guides and guardians of our children. 

In the mutual rights and duties of the family and social relations, 
the rights of the child, we believe, are paramount. If the parent or the 
State has aclaim upon the child for devotion and service, much more 
has the child, as the involuntary partner, a moral right to be edu- 
cated for these relations. And with the truer aims and better 
methods of to-day, may we not fairly hope for an ever-increasing 
recognition and fuller satisfaction of this, his supreme right? 
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OVER A NEW ROAD. 
BY ANNA C. BRACKETT. 


In considering the question of the head of a college for girls or 
young women, many elements which should enter into the discussion 
are often, in the popular mind, altogether omitted. It is thought suffi- 
cient, if the candidate be shown to have passed through his own col- 
lege course successfully, to have had some experience in literary or 
professional work since that time, to have sustained an irreproachable 





moral character, to possess executive and diplomatic talent in some 
degree, and, too often, that he be a member in full standing of some 
special distinct body of Christian believers. This last is to be re- 
gretted, because, where the choice between a number of otherwise fit 
candidates is narrowed by a special demand as to religious belief, it is 
often very much narrowed in the present time, when the number ot 
first-class educators is embarrassingly small. 

Let us suppose, however, that all these conditions are satisfactorily 
met ; now this man we propose to place in the position of highest 
authority and influence over the minds of say three to four hundred 
girls and young women, at one of the most susceptible times of a 
woman’s very susceptible life. These girls are isolated from the 
tempering and quieting influences of the world almost as much as if 
they were in a convent. They are removed from the society of 
fathers, brothers, and male friends, and are almost constantly in that 
of girls of their own age, or of older women, who, from the same 
cause, are themselves under equally abnormal conditions of life. The 

i larger number of teachers and professors will naturally be women, 
: and the, perhaps, half a dozen members of the Faculty who are men 
are so far removed from the familiar society of the students that 





their pupils see none of their foibles and weaknesses. 

There is, generally speaking, no being more generously willing to 
admire than the young girl, full of enthusiasm, full of earnestness, 
with all her life full of promise, but only of promise, just opening 
before her. She is prone, to a dangerous degree, to hero-worship; and 
even when she is in the balanced society of the world, this tendency 
sometimes leads her into follies and extravagances which have some. 
thing so morbid in them as to be rather sad than ridiculous. As an 
extreme case, witness the erection of a sort of altar to a favorite 
actor not many years ago in a New York home. The aforesaid altar 
was decorated, adorned with photographs of the actor in different 
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characters, and with a candle kept burning upon it. This was an 
extreme case, but will serve to manifest the dangerous tendency of 
which we spoke. But in “narrowing nunnery walls” this danger is 
increased a hundred-fold, till an outsider is astonished, amused, and 
disgusted to see the admiration in which a very ordinary man pro- 
fessor in some one of these colleges is held by his girl pupils. Ordi- 
nary in appearance, in manner and intellectual abilities, he moves the 
centre of an admiring throng, who eagerly drink in his common- 
places, laugh at his cheap jokes, and suffer all the time, in so doing, a 
loss of their own native dignity and perception. 

The tendency of any conventual life is narrowing, and towards all 
the excesses of aconvent. The ecstasies of St. Catherine, or the rap- 
tures of St. Francis, have in them nothing elevating. They are the 
fruit of emotion allowed to transgress the bounds of reason ; and the 
human being self-abandoned to his emotions, of whatever kind, is less 
than human. The religious feeling which can utter itself in such 
poetry as the following, is not healthful either to mind or body. It is 
by a celebrated nun, and to the Saviour : — ' 


“ Say to my Master 
That here I lie 
The thing of his pleasure ; 
His slave am I.” 


And although such utterances are given us as from an inspired saint, 
they betoken to our cooler judgment a totally depraved and per- 
verted emotional nature. 

This is an extreme; but many of our hymns in common use will bear 
witness how very narrow is the line which separates the utterance of 
intense earnestness of emotion, even when it be religious, from erotic 
poetry. 

If a man is to have the misfortune to be placed in such an atmos- 
phere, if he is to direct and sway, as the president unquestionably 
must direct and sway, the mental current of a whole institution, if he 
is to be made a hero of, as he in all probability will be, is it not at 
once evident that to fill the requisitions of so very anomalous a post 
he must be not at all an ordinary man? 

He must be not only exact, unselfish, true, but he must be mag- 
nanimous and noble, with broad and catholic sympathies, and yet so 
full of well-earned self-respect as to be utterly incapable of vanity. 

And the difficulty of finding a man to combine these almost oppo- 
site qualities would seem to be almost insuperable. If he be true and 
sincere, but cold, and too far removed by age or temperament from 
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the warm sympathies of the minds with which he is to deal, his 
better qualities will hardly touch them. They will respect him with 
a kind of formal respect, but he will speak to them as from out of 
another and a foreign sphere. His chapel prayers will be a dead 
letter to them, and his influence, only restrictive, will be of no last- 
ing power on those minds, so impressionable, so ready to be informed 
then as never afterwards, with a principle of life and growth. 

He should be a creator, like any great artist, and he is none. The 
college life leaves no enduring stamp. He does conscientiously and 
faithfully all that he can do, but the all is not enough. 

This is a misfortune. If, now, on the other hand, we have in that 
all-important place a man in whom the qualities before wanting pre- 
ponderate, we have a worse danger. If we have a man whom, for 
want of a better term, we characterize as “magnetic,” — a man of 
strong sympathies, quick emotions, and lively imagination, — we are 
incurring a danger the magnitude of which can hardly be overesti- 
mated. Between the two we stand disheartened, and ask, What is to 
be done? Are there no more Dr. Arnolds? 

It seems sometimes as if the only solution would be to place, if she 
can be found, some strong, noble woman at the head of such an 
institution. If the woman could be found wise enough to assume the 
responsibility, however, she would shrink from the place, for none 
knows better than she the terrible drain upon the very springs of life 
which it would involve. 

So to impress herself upon that army of girls as to create in them 
a spirit which should go on working in them as leaven through all 
their lives, would be, indeed, to sacrifice her own life. None but a 
woman of immense physical power could undertake the work, as none 
but a woman of the strongest emotional force, combined with the 
wisest and most ripened judgment, is equal to it. If this combina- 
tion could be found, it would make a life in any college that would 
last in its impulse long after its inspirer was dead. 

But as when, in an algebraic solution, we arrive at a negative result, 
we conclude, and not unjustly, that the conditions of the problem 
were irrational, may not, after all, the trouble which we find in the 
solution of ours arise from the same fact? Is it not, after all, an 
irrational thing to do to seclude four hundred girls from general 
society, with its levelling, depolarizing influences, and then demand 
that we shall find a man or a woman who is capable of doing for 
them what ought to be done, under such abnormal conditions ? 

And now, after our long and devious route in our honest effort by 
discussion to arrive at some solution of a vexed problem, what is that 
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which we perceive before us as we turn the last corner, but the 
much-vexed theory of coeducation? Is not that the result at which 
we have come, by a circuitous and untravelled road, perhaps, but 
none the less surely there, with no intention on our own part, and 
quite as much to our own surprise as to that of our readers ? 

Our reasoning has been rather after the manner of induction than 
of deduction. We have made no postulate which we were to try to 
establish. We have simply allowed ourselves to be led along by the 
natural drift of the question, and have endeavored to speak the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 

This paper can in no sense be stamped as intentionally an argu- 
ment for coeducation in colleges. It is simply a study. Its object 
was to formulate, in some clear way, the character of the man who 
was the proper person for the presidency of a girls’ college. But, 
after stating the requisites, we found them with difficulty to be com- 
bined in any one man; at any rate, the number of men combining 
them would certainly never be large enough to furnish presidents 
for all the girls’ colleges. 

We then inquired whether the requisite qualifications, without the 
dangers, might not be found by appointing as president a woman 
instead of aman. But here other difficulties presented themselves, 
all these difficulties arising from the fact that the college in question 
was to be composed of girls. 

Failing, then, to obtain a solution to our inquiry under these condi- 
tions, we not unnaturally concluded that the conditions were unrea- 
sonable, and that, instead of trying to decide on the qualifications for 
the presiding officer of our girls’ college, it would be wiser to make 
it a college for both sexes. As soon as it should be made this, all 
the conditions which rendered our selection of a suitable president 
so difficult would be changed, and no problems would remain. Ina 
college for both sexes, the harmful and dangerous tension which we 
have indicated as existing, to a greater or less degree, in all institu- 
tions where girls, separated from the general current of society are 
placed together, would not exist. It would be harmlessly dissipated 
under the more natural conditions, and thus the mind would be 
freed for nobler and more strengthening work. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN READING GREEK AT SIGHT 
WITH VOLUNTEER CLASSES /N COLLEGE. 


BY A. C. MERRIAM, PH. D., COLUMBIA COLLEGE, NEW YORK. 


Numerous are the methods of teaching Greek, and each has its 
partisans to press its claims with more or less zeal. The following 
account of an experiment carried on for the last three years is 
presented, not because it is unique in itself, though something new 
to the writer at its inception, but because the details may prove of 
interest, if not of service, to educators : — 

The Class of 1881 of Columbia College was observed to be so 
much interested in reading the Odyssey, as Freshmen, that a favor- 
able opportunity seemed to be presented for putting to the test sev- 
eral questions of a practical bearing ; whether, for instance, there was 
any inclination among the students toward a wider study of Greek 
than the prescribed course of three hours a week, and if so, how 
great; what would be the effect of reading extensively, mainly for 
the translation, as compared with the painstaking work done in class, 
or as superadded to it; how great a facility in reading Homer could 
be acquired in this way by the end of the collegiate year, etc. In Co- 
lumbia College the exercises were then all completed at one o’clock, 
and the students departed to their homes till the following day. 
Accordingly, the announcement was made to the class that if some 
half-dozen or more would volunteer for the reading of Homer from 
one to two in the afternoon twice a week, the experiment should be 
tried. On their part they were to undertake to do what their time 
would permit toward making out the translation of one hundred 
lines for each reading, but the instructor expected to act the part 
not only of commentator, but also, in a degree, of a dictionary. The 
class assembled for the first reading directly after the Christmas 
holidays, with twenty-four members from the Freshman Class, and 
five from the Sophomore. Twelve of this number withdrew within 
the first four weeks, for various reasons. The average attendance 
of the remaining seventeen to the end of the collegiate year was 
sixty-one per cent. The plan pursued in the work was to give each 
student a short passage to translate, and this was then carefully 
rendered by the instructor and commented on. The translations 
made by the class were found to be much better than was expected 
or contemplated ; in fact, they were almost as good as the regular 
class recitations, and some who withdrew towards the close of the 
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year advanced the reason that they could not continue to devote the 
time to it which such careful work required, and their scholarly pride 
would not suffer them to make an insufficient preparation. The 
great majority, however, were unflagging in their zeal, and for the 
last month or more, at their own option and suggestion, the readings 
were increased to one hundred and tweny-five lines at each sitting. 
The entire amount read was some 3,250 lines. On the last day of 
mecting, the test of reading at sight was applied, and the result 
showed that such proficiency had been acquired that any part of the 
Odyssey could be read with considerable fluency. In addition to 
this, their regular work in class appeared to be strengthened, and to 
be given a wider grasp, as would be naturally expected. 

Such were the results of the first and tentative period, answering 
the questions which the enterprise was originated to solve with 
such good promise, that its continuance for another year seemed to 
be demanded, in order to determine what could be done with the 
same students, beginning upon the foundation which they had now 
acquired, and reaching out into less familiar and more difficult fields. 

In consequence, the class was formed on the Ist of November of 
the following year, and was composed of fifteen Sophomores and 
Juniors, mainly those who had pursued the course during the pre- 
ceding year. It was believed that now, with the vocabularies which 
they had acquired, and the experience which they had had, the work 
could be made one purely of reading at sight. The result justified 
the belief. An especial request was made that no preparation be 
undertaken beforehand, not only that the experiment of reading at 
sight might be tested, but that the feeling so prevalent that a Greek 
sentence is a fortress to be stormed only when the student is arrayed 
in all the panoply of lexicon, commentary, and grammar, might grad- 
ually wear away and disappear. The meaning of unfamiliar words 
was not given them outright, but they were traced back to their 
roots, which, in general, the student was familiar with, and then by 
the application of the rules for suffixes the sense would be evolved 
along such connecting links as would bring into play the laws of 
growth in language, and leave the word connected in the mind with 
some idea already there, and so more securely domiciled for future 
use. In this way the class was able to read the first book of the 
Cyropdeia and a part of the second, the Clouds of Aristophanes, 
all of Anacreon and the Anacreontics, and extracts from Alcman, 
Arion, Sappho, Alczeus, Stesichorus, Ibycus, and Simonides of Ceos. 

For obvious reasons it seemed quite inexpedient to join with this 
advanced class such of the incoming Freshmen as desired to pursue 
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this course ; a separate class was therefore formed early in Decem. 
ber, composed entirely of Freshmen, and the same system as before 
in reading the Odyssey was pursued, previous preparation being 
required, and manfully performed, through the year, by ten members 
who devoted themselves to the task. Toward the close of the 
season, however, it became mainly a reading at sight, and one hun- 
dred and seventy-five to two hundred lines would be sometimes 
accomplished in the hour. Altogether, 4,000 lines of the Odyssey 
were read. 

During the collegiate year just closed,* the undertaking was car- 
ried on with larger classes and a better average attendance. Both 
classes were started at the opening of exercises in October. The 
advanced class was composed of Seniors, Juniors, and Sophomores. 
The Egyptian History of Herodotus was read, and a practical 
acquaintance was formed with more than forty of the famous poets 
of the Gnomic and Lyric Schools, such as Callinus, Tyrtaeus, Mim- 
nermus, Solon, Phocylides, Pseudophocylidea, Xenophanes, Theognis, 
Archilochus, Simonides of Amorgus, Hipponax, Babrius, Terpander, 
Aleman, Sappho, Erinna, Alczeus, Anacreon, the Anacreontics, ete. 
Allthis was read at sight upon the same plan as before. 

The class just entered was requested to prepare its one hundred 
lines of the Odyssey, but it was made a point now to finish that in 
time to devote one quarter of the hour to reading beyond the limit 
prescribed, so as to become accustomed to the work without prepara- 
tion. This produced results so satisfactory that, when half the year 
was past, it was deemed expedient to drop preparation altogether, 
a course justified by the success attending it. This class read twelve 
and a half books of the Odyssey, — about 6,000 lines all told. 

On the last days of April an examination of both classes was held 
in writing, to determine definitely in that way the facility they had 
acquired in reading without any assistance the authors upon which 
they had been engaged. Writing was limited to one hour, and the 
amount to be translated was so selected that it could be fairly done 
within that time, without opportunity for much puzzling over knotty 
phrases. The passages were taken from the authors read, but not 
from the parts read, the advanced class being examined upon Hero- 
dotus I. 36, Theognis 743-752, and the thirty-third Anacreontic ; the 
other, on Odyssey I. 345-359, [V. 695-710, and IX. 360-370. The 
papers handed in were examined and marked with the strictness of 
an ordinary class-examination, upon a basis of one hundred maxi- 
mum, with results varying from ninety-eight to eighty in the ad- 


*June, 1880. 
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vanced class, and from ninety-six to seventy-four in the other. On 
the whole, the sense of the passages was fairly given, the main diffi- 
culty arising from ignorance of single words, which were either new, 
or were confounded with others quite similar in form, this confusion 
of words being quite noticeable and curious, but chiefly in the first 
year’s class. 

This experience and this practical exhibit have quite converted 
me to the belief that “reading at sight,’ in Greek that is not over 
dificult and abstract, is feasible, and in fact is actually attained by 
the methods here described. They will scarcely make one capable 
of reading with fluency the Odes of Pindar, the Agamemnon of Aés- 
chylus, the GEdipus Tyrannus of Sophocles, the Periclean speeches 
of Thucydides, or Demosthenes De Corona; but a royal demesne 
of the most delightful Greek literature flings its doors wide to the 
student, courting his entrance, and welcoming him when he comes 
toa seat at a hospitable board, instead of presenting that forbidding 
aspect and those formidable battlements commonly imagined, which 
must needs be stormed and taken at the point of the sword if ap- 
proached at all. A taste for the literature is thus created as the 
dificulties vanish, marauding expeditions may gradually be made 
into the closed precincts, and finally, when the student graduates, 
he may carry with him a continual refutation of that question which 
we hear on all sides, so benumbing because so often all too true, 
“What is the use of studying Greek, when the college graduate, 
after six or seven years’ work upon it, cannot take up a Greek text 
he may not have previously read, and turn it into English?” 

Within a few days past my attention has been called, by a distin- 
guished gentleman whose interest is unceasing in all that may tend 
toward making our college work more effective, to the words of 
President Porter relative to this subject in his “ American Colleges 
and the American Public,” which I had never had the good fortune 
to see before. There I found advocated for adoption in regular class 
work, after the Freshman year, quite the same methods that I had 
been practising with my volunteer classes, and I cannot do better 
than to close by ‘quoting some of his words which my experience 
proves both wise and practicable. After sounding the warning that 
we are as much in danger of “too high grammar” in our teaching 
as the English are of “ too high verse-making,” he says : — 

“We would propose that the following experiment should be fairly 
tried. Let the time of short lessons and of special analysis terminate 
with the Freshman year, or a little later. For the remainder of the 
Course let the lessons be very long in comparatively easy Greek 
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authors. . . . Let the attention be directed to the import of the mat 

ter, to the logical connections and transitions of the thoughts, to the 
. . . . = bis 

peculiarities of diction, and to a constant praxis in felicitous and 


idiomatic English rendering: . . . Let reading by phrase and by the 
eye, without reconstructing the words after the English order, be 
recommended and enforced. . . . Let an intellectual spirit onl a 
esthetic feeling for the peculiarities in thought and diction of pH 
author read, be earnestly fostered. . . . Our interest in the oa 


arises from our desire that a new enthusiasm may be kindled jn 
classical studies. We are especially desirous that the taste for 
Greek literature, and the interest in the Greek language, should be 
fostered in the colleges of the country, as one of the essential condi- 
tions of a generous and refined culture. The Latin language iS $0 
much more thoroughly mastered as less to need fostering care - 
Such words, from such a source, lend an additional internat pe m 
independent experiment, and serve strong] / to reinfcrce its lesen 
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OB FECT-TEACHING: ITS PURPOSE AND PROVINCE. 
BY N. A. CALKINS. 


Bacon first proclaimed that philosophy which afterwards became 
the corner-stone of object-teaching, in his “Novum Organum”: 
“Man, being the servant and interpreter of nature, can do and under- 
stand so much, and so much only, as he has observed, in fact or in 
thought, of the course of nature; beyond this he neither knows any- 
thing, nor can do anything.” 

In his endeavors to direct the attention of teachers to the world 
around, he urged them to “turn away from the broken cisterns of 
traditional science, and quaff the pure waters that flow sparkling and 
fresh, forever, from the unfathomable fountain of creation.” He bade 
them “go to Nature, listen to her many voices, consider her ways, 
and learn her doings.”’ He told them that “men read in books what 
is said concerning stones, plants, animals, and the like, but to inspect 
these with their own eyes is far enough from their thoughts.” He 
thus pointed them to the better way: “ We should fix the eyes of the 
mind upon the things themselves, and thereby form a true conception 
of them. It is none the less true in this human kingdom of knowl- 
edge, than in God’s kingdom of heaven, that no man shall enter into 
it except he become first as a little child.” 

Bacon was a philosopher, and looked on the work of education 
from the side of nature. He saw clearly that real knowledge must 
be built up from an observation of things. Although the thoughts 
which he uttered produced no decided changes in the methods of 
education during his lifetime, their influence has been strongly felt 
through all subsequent generations. 

Comenius, who was over thirty years old when Bacon died, acknow]- 
edged the influence of his philosophy. He became both a celebrated 
teacher and philosopher, and applied the principles of Bacon to edu- 
cation. He published his “ Orbis Sensualium Pictus” in 1657, and 
therein laid a foundation for object-teaching more than a hundred 
years before Pestalozzi was known. An examination of some of his 
statements relating to elementary education will show that he builded 
wisely and firmly ; and, at the same time, these will aid in unfolding 
the purpose of this system of education :— 

“Tnstruction will succeed if the method follows the course of 
nature. It must begin with actual inspection, not with verbal 
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description of things. What is actually seen remains faster in the 
memory than description a hundred times repeated. 

“The first education should be of the perceptions, then of the 
memory, then of the understanding, then of the judgment. The 
schools are wrong in first teaching languages, and then proceeding to 
things. Things and words should be studied together, but things 
especially, —the object both of the understanding and of language, 

“Hitherto the schools have done nothing with the view of devel. 
oping children like young trees, from the growing impulse of their 
own roots, but have been engaged in hanging them over with twigs 
broken off elsewhere. They teach youth to adorn themselves with 
others’ feathers, like the crow in the fable. They do not show them 
things as they are, but tell them only what others have thought and 
written about them. 

“In God are the ideas, —the original types which He impresses 
upon things; things impress their representatives upon the senses; 
the senses impart them to the mind, the mind to the tongue, ‘and the 
tongue to the ears of others. Zhe mind thinks; the tongue speaks; 
the hand makes ; hence we have sciences of things, and acts of speak- 
ing and working. To learn is to proceed from something known to 
the knowledge of something unknown. To know is to be able to rep 
resent a thing, either by the mind, or the hand, or the tongue. 

“ During the first six years the foundation should be laid for all 
that children are to learn during their lives. In physics, they should 
begin to know stones, plants, animals, etc., and the names and uses 
of the members of their own body. In optics, to distinguish light 
and darkness, and colors. In geometry, they should begin with ideas 
of shape, length, breadth, lines, squares, circles, solids, ete. In 
arithmetic, with counting. In geography, with the knowledge of the 
room, the house, the streets, the fields, the farm, their neighbors. 
In history, with what happened to-day, yesterday, the day before, 
last week, last year. In chronology, they should obtain a knowledge 
of day and night, hours, weeks, months, seasons, years, festivals, 
etc. In astronomy, they should learn to know the sun, moon, stars, 
and that the moon is sometimes round and sometimes sickle-shaped. 
In language, they should commence with the pronunciation of words, 
with talking, reading, and writing. 

‘The school is a manufactory of hamanity; it ought to work its 
subjects into the right and skilful use of their observing powers, 
their reason, speech, and talents for occupation; into wisdom, 
eloquence, skill, and readiness. 

“Learning is by steps, from the easy to the difficult ; from the 
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simple to the compound’; from the nearer to the more distant ; from 
the regular to the anomalous. /¢ zs good to use several senses in the 
understanding of one thing. The attention should be fixed upon only 
one object at a time, and upon the whole first, and the parts after- 
wards. The subject to be apprehended must be made clear, and pre- 
sented in an orderly manner. The faculty to be directed to it must 
be calm. Retaining will be made easier by repetition ; and recollect- 
ing by means of the relations of things, and by proper associations of 
them. Rules should not be given before examples. Artisans under- 
stand this well, that doing can only be learned by doing.” 

Rousseau, who lived about a hundred years after Comenius, 
obtained great insight into child nature, and became an earnest advo- 
cate of the development of the minds of children by the exercise 
of their senses through attention to objects. He was an educational 
reformer rather than a teacher; and his theory of education exerted 
great influence upon the mind of Pestalozzi, who subsequently 
applied its principles toa series of object-lessons. 

Nearly a hundred and fifty years after Comenius had become a 
practical educator, and while his published works on education 
were popular, Pestalozzi, at the age of fifty-two years, —and after 
many failures in other occupations, — began his real work of teach- 
ing. His school was composed of orphans, and other poor children ; 
and the numbers attending became so great that he found much 
difficulty in arresting their attention. As a means of overcoming 
this, he introduced object-lessons to gain their attention through 
their senses. At first his methods were very crude; but through his 
own experience, and by the aid of teachers who were subsequently 
associated with him, more systematic methods were introduced. 
Pestaloazi was more successful in directing attention to better prin- 
ciples for guiding teachers to the discevery of good methods for 
instruction than in devising them himself. He became distinguished 
as an educator more through that which he stimulated others to 
accomplish, than by what he did through his own method of teach- 
ing. It does not appear that he had brought his methods of teaching 
into harmony with his own theory of education. He was guided in 
his work by his great humanity for children, and his convictions as 
to the importance of training their minds in habits of observation, 
and their characters in the ways of right acting. 

Pestalozzi did not claim that he invented a new system of educa- 
tion for children, but that he had “lighted upon truths little noticed 
before, and principles which, though almost generally acknowledged, 
were seldom carried out in practice.” He found teachers pursuing 
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the most mechanical modes in their school exercises, notwithstand- 
ing the principles which direct to better methods were known to 
many. He endeavored to point out ways of teaching in harmony 
with the child’s nature, and to lead to the acquisition of knowledge 
by the pupil’s own experience. 

His most celebrated works were “ Lienhard and Gertrude,” written 
when he was thirty-four years of age; and -‘ How Gertrude teaches 
Her Children,” written when he was fifty-five years of age. Through 
the influence of these, and his school at Yverdun, which was his 
most successful one, he attracted the attention of distinguished 
teachers, who took up his principles and applied them to elementary 
education throughout Germany, Austria, and Switzerland. 

Froebel successfully applied the principles of developing all the 
powers of the child —physical, mental, moral, and social — by means 
of systematic exercises adapted to each. He took children before 
they were old enough to attend to the ordinary studies of school, and 
trained them under circumstances most favorable to good results, 
and thus prepared them for school-life and work. 

Object-teaching occupies an important position in the elementary 
schools of several countries of Europe, and also in the schools of 
many cities and towns in the United States and in Canada. It is 
making good progress in the schools of the Argentine Republic, and 
of Chili, and other parts of South America, through the use of works 
on this system of teaching which have been translated and published 
in the Spanish language. Its principles and methods are embraced 
in the course of instruction for training teachers in Cape Colony, 
Africa. 

Many teachers use methods which they call object-teaching, that 
have neither the spirit nor the real form of this system. Others fol- 
Jow some of its principles, but do not employ enough of its methods 
to render their instruction systematic. With some of its disciples 
the aim has been chiefly to furnish exercises for the development of 
the senses, but without systematic connection in the matter of the 
instruction. With others, it may be said the chief purpose has been 
to provide better illustration and instruction of the facts pertaining 
to the subject of the lesson. 

True object-teaching embraces both of these aims; and the great- 
est need with the teachers of to-day is a better understanding of the 
real principles of this system, and a thorough acquaintance with 
proper methods for applying them. 
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ITS PURPOSE. 


For the further explanation of the principles of object-teaching, 
and its real import and purpose, let us consider what it is claimed to 
be and do. 

Object-teaching has for its purpose a thorough development of all 
the child’s faculties, and their proper employment in the acquisition 
of knowledge, instead of the plan too commonly pursued of depend- 
ing upon the memory for this purpose. It is not a plan of fixed, un- 
changeable methods, but a system of training based upon and 
controlled by the fact that the beginnings of real knowledge must 
come through the appropriate exercise of the senses. Its purpose 
is not the attainment of facts, nor the cultivation of language as 
an end; but the development, to a vigorous and healthy action, of 
the child’s powers of getting and using knowledge, both by the 
methods of obtaining it and by the knowledge itself. It furnishes 
exercises to produce ability to learn, and methods to aid in the 





learning. 

It does not signify the things about which something is taught, 
nor that which is taught about them, so much as it does the princi- 
ples by which the teaching is performed, and the purpose and manner 
of the teaching. It deals with things, and it considers subjects also. 
It attends to realities and their relations, rather than to ideals and 
their representations. It furnishes a means of attaining clear and 
intelligent ideas of distant objects and events through those that are 
near and known. 

Object-teaching prepares the learner’s mind by development begun 
through sense-perceptions, and continued by observation and reflec- 
tion, to understand clearly the important facts concerning things and 
acts, and their relations to spoken and written language. It does 





not propose, however, that the child shall gain all its knowledge by 
the long process by which the human race was led through the wil- 
derness of personal experiences to the attainment of the present 
sciences; but it does propose to lead the young, inexperienced 
learner into the midst of objects and influences that will awaken 
the several senses to activity. And, as their activity develons 
knowledge, even though elementary in form and nature, the learner 
will thereby become able to profit by the greater experiences of 
others, and thus increase his progress in knowledge. It proposes to 
guide the young learner till his own enlarged experiences prepare 
him to extend his acquisitions through the experiences of others, as 
VOL. I. 12 
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they are furnished by means of books; and also to confirm the facts 
thus zained, by his own observations. 

Once more, object-teaching implies, — 

First. —The use of systematic exercises with objects for the 
development of the power of gaining the elements of knowledge. 

Second. — A training in habits of getting knowledge from objects, 
models, pictures, and dtagrams, by careful observation; both of 
these ends being reached through the guided personal experiences of 
the learner. 

Third. — Teaching the pupils how to avail themselves of facts pre- 
viously discovered by others, and recorded in books; and training 
them to verify those facts, so far as practicable, by personal exam. 
ination. 


Prof. S. S. Greene, in “ A Report on Object-Teaching, before the 
National Teachers’ Association,” 1865, happily indicates its purpose 
as he describes what it is: — ‘ 

“ Object-teaching is that which takes into account the whole realm 

of nature and art, so far as the child has examined it, and assumes 
as known only what the child knows, and works from the well 
known to the obscurely known, and so onward and upward till the 
learner can enter the fields of science, or of abstract thought. 
It is that which insists upon something besides mere empty, verbal 
expressions in every school exercise ; in other words, it insists upon 
expression and thought, in place of expression and no thought. It 
is that which makes the school a place where the child comes in con- 
tact with readztzes, just such as appeal to his common-sense when he 
roams at pleasure in the fields. It is that which relieves the child's 
school task by making it intelligent and possible. It bids him exam- 
ine for himself, discriminate for himself, and express for himself, 
while the teacher stands to give hints and suggestions, not to relieve 
the labor. In short it is that which addresses itself directly to the 
eye, external or internal ; which summons to its aid things present 
or things absent, things past or things to come, and bids them yield 
the lessons which they infold, which deals with actual existence, and 
not with empty dreams.” 


ITS ‘PROVINCE. 


In describing the province of object-teaching, which has already 
been foreshadowed, I shall consider it in three stages, so that its 
relations to school instruction. may be clearly seen. 


See eae 
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First Stage. — The province of the first stage of object-teaching 
is chiefly occupied with the development of the child’s perceptive 
powers through proper exercise of his several senses. At this period 
it does not propose to engage in teaching objects, nor subjects, but 
rather in the use of a systematic plan by which objects shall become 
the means of awakening the child’s slumbering energies, of develop- 
ing their activity, and thus opening wide the gateways to his mind. 

This work should be commenced by the mother before the child 
is old enough to enter school, with supplying suitable objects to 
induce the proper exercise of each of the senses, and a training in 
the use of these materials in such a way as to lead to noticing their 
easily perceived properties. The desire for knowledge which the 
child expresses by those familiar and oft-repeated questions, — ‘‘ What 
is it ?’? — ‘What is it for?” — “Why does it do so?’’ —should be 
carefully heeded, and the child led through his own experience, as far 
as practicable, to find answers to his questions. It is what the child 
is taught to do that educates him. Kindergarten training belongs 
to this stage of object-teaching. And where children enter school 
without having received any systematic training for the development 
of their senses, this stage of the work should be employed during 
the first term of school attendance, in the lowest primary class, as a 
means for preparing the young pupils for subsequent instruction. 

Second Stage. —The province of the second stage of object-teach- 
ing is to prepare the young pupils for taking the elementary steps in 
learning the simple facts of those subjects which are included in the 
course of instruction for the first two years at school. During this 
stage objects are employed both as a means of development and as 
subjects of instruction, through the child’s personal experience. 
The teacher provides suitable materials, and stimulates and guides 
the pupils to such attention to them as will secure that mental ac- 
tivity and habit of careful observation necessary to develop properly 
the powers of the mind, and to gain real knowledge, and cultivate 
the right use of language. 

Third Stage. — The province of the third stage of object-teaching 
is the acquisition of knowledge from objects, and the proper associa- 
tion of facts with their appropriate subjects. The teacher chooses the 
object, or subject, leads the pupils to group around it the known facts 
which relate to it, and guides them in the way of learning more concern- 
ing it. Facts acquired and associated become knowledge. Methods of 
teaching produce habits of learning that greatly influence all the 


pupil's subsequent attainments of knowledge. It is the province of 
object-teaching to give special attention to those modes of instruc- 
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tion which will lead to a right manner of learning. During this stage 
of teaching, the use of objects, the use of the child’s remembered ex. 
periences, and the observations of others, which can be learned from 
books, are all combined for supplying the pupil with complete knowl- 
edge of the subject, thus leading to classification and science. 

Herbert Spencer indicates its appropriate province, in his “ Edu- 
cation,” where he says: ‘“ Object-lessons should be extended to a 
range of things far wider than now. They should include those of 
the fields and the hedges, the quarry and the sea-shore. They 
should not cease with early childhood, but should be so kept up 
during youth as insensibly to merge into the investigations of the 
naturalist and the man of science. Here we have but to follow 
Nature’s leadings. Where can be seen an intenser delight than that 
of children picking up new flowers, and watching new insects, or 
hoarding pebbles and shells? And who is there but perceives that 
by sympathizing with them they may be led on to any extent of 
inquiry into the quajities and structures of these things? Every 
botanist who has had children with him in the woods and the lanes 
must have noticed how eagerly they joined in his pursuits, how 
keenly they searched out plants for him, how intently they watched 
whilst he examined them, how they overwhelmed him with questions, 
The consistent follower of . Bacon, the ‘servant and interpreter of 
Nature,’ will see that we ought modestly to adopt the course of cul- 
ture thus indicated,” 
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LEARNING OR TRAINING: WHICH? 
BY ALBERT PRESCOTT MARBLE. 


In calling attention to the defects of the school system, some of ° 
our critics seem to be confused as to the aim of schoois. There have 
been common schools in this country, of one sort or another, for 
nearly two hundred and fifty years. With the varying conditions of 
society, modifications in the system have been needed from time to 
time, and changes have been made. The schools are not by any 
means perfect ; they must be adapted to the times; but they must 
not be overthrown. And through all the changes, the fundamental 
idea must be preserved. It is worth while to inquire whether the 
schools may not be reformed to death; whether the tendencies of 
certain of our revolutionists are not destructive of that which should 
be the purpose of public school education. 

When our forefathers first settled this continent, they fled from the 
tyranny of a government founded on the idea that power was con- 
ferred upon the rulers by the grace of God. The government which 
they founded later has for its central idea, that power is derived from 
the consent of the governed. As long as the country was new and 
sparsely settled, this fundamental idea had its full realization. But 
when Boston becomes a metropolis, with a quarter of a million inhabi- 
tants, the application of the idea has to be modified a little. In the 
time of Gen. Gage the boys, we are told, played on the Frog Pond on 
the Common, and they brooked no restraint in their play. Now, police- 
men guard that little lake and the well-kept lawn, and the boys are 
restrained. Numerous restrictions have become necessary in the 
great city, and in the country around, compelled by the denser pop- 
ulation, and the consequent changed conditions. We have gravi- 
tated towards some of the restraints from which our fathers fled. 

But the fundamental idea still underlies our government. The 
stern necessities of civil war have centralized and consolidated the 
governing power; but through it all, the origin of the power is still 
with the people. 

Popular education was provided for at an early day. It has, all 
along, been enforced by legislation as a necessary part of our form 
of government ; and, like that, all its further modifications must pre- 
serve the fundamental idea, the preparation of American youth for 
citizenship and intelligent participation in the conduct of public 
affairs. Led by men eminent for their name or their well-known 
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ability in one direction or another, there is something of a clamor 
against the public schools. The methods of those schools are 
attacked. The results are belittled. What remedy do these revolu 
tionists propose ? What have they ever done to improve the deplorable 
state of things which they think they see? Generally nothing what- 
ever. Dogs in the manger, they do nothing but try to impede those 
who, with all the skill they can command, have been trying and are 
trying to conduct and to improve the education of American youth. 

John Milton said, in the preface to his book, “Let him that finds 
fault produce a better.” Let the zealous maligners of public schools 
show us a better way, and prove that it is better. This is just what 
we want. But have they, the new lights, proceeded far in the 
demonstration in those localities which have been placed in their 
control? Is it yet certain that “ Jack the Giant-Killer” and “ Jack 
and the Bean-Stalk’”’ are altogether better than the “New England 
Primer”? Ido not say they are not. It takes time to find out. 

The most furious attacks upon the public schools do not always 
proceed from bottom facts. One of the most encouraging signs of 
rhe times is that such a paragraph as the following appears in a lead- 
ing daily newspaper in the city of Boston: — * 

“Mr. Richard G. White’s success in calling public attention to some 
»r the mistakes and lacks in our public school system has apparently 
raised a little bump in the ‘ego’ centre of his usually level head. 
tle is speaking for himself, or for his own man of straw, when he 
vives the reason of the advocates of public schools for their mainte- 
nance, in the plea that ‘society owes every child an education.’ That 
is not the bottom idea, Mr. White, though it is n’t a bad one fora 
republican State that calls itself civilized, not to say Christianized. 
The real position is, that society owes it to z/sc/f to educate the chil- 
dren who are in the future to constitute the State and society. On 
the low ground of self-protection society can make no better or more 
needed investment. And to ask, ‘why is it that society owes every 
child an education any more than it owes him or hera pleasant home 
and good clothes,’ is no more conclusive than it would be to demand 
why it is that society owes every man legal protection in his personal 
and property rights, any more than it owes him a mounted body- 
guard or a nice block of government bonds. The schoolmaster is 
as much a part of the equipment of a well-ordered State as a_police- 
man ora judge. Mr. White may never have had occasion to ‘invoke 
the services of the police or the courts, and yet he pays taxes — we 
trust uncomplainingly —to support them. Society does not, perhaps, 


* See “ Herald” of Oct. 13, 1880. 
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owe very much to Mr. White as an individual, or care very much 
about him; but, as a member of the State, it looks after him, whether 
he owns anything to pay taxes on or not. The Republic is so far 
removed from barbarism on the one side, and a government of the 
many by the few and for the few on the other, that it does not say 
to its members, ‘ Every man for himself and the devil take the hind- 
most; let those who can, or who choose, educate their children and 
the rest go untaught.’ Mr. White ought to know that to destroy 
is not the sole end of criticism.” 

The attacks upon the schools are, as a rule, vague and general. 
They consist of mere assertion. When Mr. White says “the 
schools not only do not prepare youth for American citizenship, but 
they positively unfit them for the duties of life,” I may get up and 
say that the schools do prepare American youth for citizenship, and 
they do not unfit them for the duties of life. At this point the 
argument has not advanced a step. Mr. White makes an assertion, 
and I make a counter-assertion. Mr. White is an eminent writer, 
but as he confesses, I believe, he is not familiar with schools. I am 
not an eminent writer, but [ have seen a good many public schools. 
When Mr. White will curb his Pegasus, and bring himself down to 
one little fact, then it will be time enough to see about that little 
fact. Mere generalities, when put in forcible language, such as this 
class of writers use, are quite entertaining to read; but they are not 
argument, and they do not much move the American people. One 
thing these malcontents have proposed, and it is to speak of this 
that I drop for a moment my busy work in the schools of a growing 
city. They howl against technical grammar ; they raise a cry against 
geography ; they decry arithmetic ; they are especially furious against 
what they call “dry routine,” and “drill”; they call the teaching 
mechanical, and speak of the “company-front”’ plan in education. 
To say all in one word, they call the public school system “the 
machine.” On the same principle, the little boy said to his brother 
who had been worsted in a quarrel with another boy, “Call him 
names, Jim.” 

In place of this disagreeable study, our critics propose the oral 
method. The teacher should “make it interesting,’ and so forth, 
and so forth. 

Now, poor teaching there is; and poor teaching is bad.. Unintelli- 
gent study there is; and this is bad. Let us try to correct all that. 
It is the constant effort of teachers, and all who are at work in the 
interest of schools, to correct it. A good deal has been done in this 
‘direction. A good deal more is being done, even though Mr. 
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Charles Francis Adams, Jr., will not allow any school superintendent 
to call himself a reformer,* and the Boston school committee want to 
do, as some one says, —though I don’t believe it, — just what the 
masters do not want. 

But for poor teaching shall we substitute diffusive, everlasting 
talk ?. For study, sometimes irrational, shall we ordain no study ? 
Can children be fitted for citizenship without effort on their part? 
Has anybody who amounts to anything —have even our eminent 
critics themselves — been developed on the taffy plan? If I mistake 
not, the substitute proposed for_the work in our schools tends very 
largely to nambypambyism. If, for study and intelligent work in 
school, we introdute.a passive entertainment, —and this is what 
much of the talk tends to, —the future citizens will be a very help- 
less set, without nerve or muscle; cowardly and effeminate. 

The new lights that sweep across the educational field are brilliant 
and striking. Like comets, they spread over the firmament. By 
their novelty they almost conceal the stars. They are the wonder 
of the time. In the minds of some, they inspire a kind of supersti- 
tious awe. But the scientific investigator is not alarmed. They 
have no disk. Close inspection shows them to be composed of thin 
vapor. Their diffusive lustre photographs no permanent image on 
the youthful mind, and they disappear with the day. Little stars 
are not striking, but they stay; and you know where to find them. 

The aim of school is training; it is not mere acquisition of facts. 
Right training requires work, and a few things, well hammered in, 
points like stars, not diffusive lectures like comets’ tails very broad 
and very thin. In this training even technical grammar and the old 
courses of study are not wholly nonsensical. They may not be the 
best, but they are better than the nothings that must take their 
place if they are abolished without a substitute. For training —cul- 
ture —it is doubtful whether there is so much that is new. And it is 
certain that the whole field of knowledge cannot be covered in the 
public schools. Says a writer in the ‘Contemporary Review,’ August, 
1880, “ The true purpose of the school is not to anticipate the lessons 
of life, but so to discipline the mind that it may be prepared to learn 
*hem from experience. . . . Our incessant experiments in educational 
reform serve only to interrupt the traditions, and therefore to lessen 
the prestige of our culture; they perplex teachers, scholars, and 
parents alike; they lead to doubt and hesitancy, and must all end 
ina simple return to the old system.” The question is whether there 
is not something for Americans to think of in this view. 


* See Chautauqua speech, July, 1880, 
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THE RENASCENCE AND IIS INFLUENCE ON EDUCATION. 
REV. R. H. QUICK, A. Me 


II, 


In the last number, I endeavored to set forth some of the evils 
which have descended to us from the educational ideal of the Re- 
nascence. We saw that when the school course was settled, the only 
notion conceived of the educated man was the classical scholar. 
From this it followed that the highest distinction was awarded to the 
student of other men’s words and other men’s thoughts, so that doing 
and thinking came to be considered of far less importance in education 
than learning and remembering. Again, the adoption of a literary 
ideal caused an exaggerated importance to be attributed to literature, 
and made books the sole apparatus of instruction ; and at the same 
time, by a singular anomaly, it banished literature proper from the 
school-room, and sought to confine the learners’ attention to the 
phraseology and the idioms of two dead languages. 

There is yet another weakness about the Renascence ideal, —a 
weakness from which most ideals are free. 

Most ideals have this merit, at least, that he who makes even 
a feeble and abortive effort to reach them is benefited in proportion. 
to his advance, however small that advance may be. If he fails to 
seize the coat of gold, he carries away, as the proverb tells us, at 
least one of the sleeves ; or, to use George Herbert’s metaphor, — 


“ . . . Who aimeth at the sky, 
Shoots higher far than he who means a tree.” 


But the learned ideal has not even this advantage. The first 
stage, the study of the ancient languages, is so totally different from 
the study of the ancient literatures to which it is the preliminary, 
that the student who never goes beyond this first stage either gets 
no benefit at all, or a benefit which is not of the kind intended. 
Suppose I am within a walk, though a long one, of the British 
Museum, and, hearing of some valuable books in the library, which I 
can see nowhere else, I set off to consult them. In this case it 
makes no difference to me how valuable the books are if I do not 
get as far as the Museum.* My friends may comfort me with the 


*This illustration was suggested by a similar one in Prof. J. R. Seeley’s essay on the 
teaching of English in his lectures and essays, 1870. 
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assurance that the walk must have done me good. Perhaps so; but 
I left home to get a knowledge of certain books, not to exercise my 
legs. Had exercise been my object, I should probably have chosen 
another direction. 

Now schoolmasters, since the Renascence, have been in the habit 
of leading all their pupils through the back slums of the Seven Dials 
and Soho, in the direction of the Museum, with the avowed + urpose 
of taking them to the library, although they knew full well that not 
one pupil in ten, not one in fifty, would ever reach the door. To 
produce a few scholars able to appreciate the classics of Greece and 
Rome, they have sacrificed everybody else; and, according to their 
own showing, they have condemned a large portion of the richer 
classes, nearly all the middle classes, and quite all the poorer classes 
to -remain “uneducated.” And, according to the theory of the 
school-room, one half of the human race —the women —has not 
been supposed to need “education.”” For them “accomplishments” 
have been held sufficient. 

In conclusion, I must point out one effect of the Renascence ideal 
which seems to me no less mischievous than those I have already 
mentioned. The ideal led the schoolmasters to attach little impor- 
tance to the education of chz/dren. Directly their pupils were old 
enough for Latin grammar the schoolmasters were quite at home; 
but till then the children’s time seemed to them of small value, and 
they neither knew, nor cared to know, how to employ it. If the 
little ones could learn by heart forms of words which would after- 
wards “come in useful,” the schoolmasters were ready to assist such 
learning by ready application of the rod, but no other learning 
seemed worthy even of a caning. Absorbed in the world of books 
they overlooked the world of nature. 

Galileo complains that he could not induce them to look through 
his telescope, for they held that truth could be arrived at only by 
comparison of MSS. No wonder, then, that they had so little sym- 
pathy with children, and did not know how to teach them. It is by 
slow degrees that we are breaking away from the bad tradition then 
established, are getting to understand children, end with such leaders 
as Rousseau, Pestalozzi, and Froebel, are investigating the best edu- 
cation for them. We no longer think of them as immature men and 
women, but see that each stage has its own completeness, and that 
there is a perfection in childhood which must precede the perfection 
of manhood just as truly as the flower goes before the fruit. ‘ Child- 
hood,” says Rousseau, “has its own ways of seeing, feeling, thinks 
ing”; and it is by studying these that we find out how children should 
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be educated. Now our connection with the world of nature seems 
much closer in our early years than ever afterwards. The child’s 
mind seems drawn out to its surroundings. He is intensely inter- 
ested in the new world in which he finds himself, and whilst so many 
of us grown people need a flapper, like the sages of Laputa, to call 
our attention from our own thoughts to anything that meets the eye 
or ear, the child sees and hears everything, and everything seen or 
heard becomes associated in his mind not so much with thought as 
with feeling. Hence it is that we, most of us, look back wistfully to 
our early days, and confess sorrowfully that though “years” may 
have brought “the philosophic mind,” 


“ 


Nothing can bring back the hour 
Of splendor in the grass, of glory in the flower.” 


The material world, then, seems to supply just those objects, whether 
birds, beasts, or flowers, by which the child is attracted, and on which 
his faculties will therefore be most naturally and healthily employed. 
But the Renascence schoolmasters had little notion of this. If you 
think the greatest scholar is the greatest man, you will, as a matter 
of course, place at the other end of the scale those who are not 
scholars at all. An English inspector, who, no doubt, thought chil- 
dren had been created with due regard to the revised code of the Privy 
Council, spoke of the infants who could not be classed by their per- 
formances in “the three R’s,” as “the fag end of the school” ; and 
no doubt the Renascence schoolmasters considered children the fag 
end of humanity. The great scholars were, indeed, far above the 
race of pedants; but the schoolmasters who adopted their ideal 
were not ; and what is a pedant? _“ A man who has got rid of his 
brains to make room for his learning.” * The pedantic schoolmasters 
of the Renascence wished the mind of the pupil to be cleared of 
everything else, that it might have room for the languages of Greece 
and Rome. But what if the mind failed to take in its destined 
freight? In that case the schoolmasters had nothing else for it, and 
were content that it should go empty. 


* Miss J. D. Potter, in “ Journal of Education.” London, June, 1879. 
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THE RELATION OF NORMAL-SCHOOL WORK TO THR 
STATE. 


BY S. N. FELLOWS, D D. 


Dr. Mark Hopkins says that “government has no right ¢o be 
except as it is necessary to secure the ends of the individual in his 
social capacity, and it must therefore be bound so /o de as to secure 
these ends in the best manner. . . . To obviate practical difficulties, 
however, it must be observed that when it is said that government is 
for the individual, it is not meant that it is for one individual espe- 
cially, but for a// the individuals of whom society is composed.” 

Among the objects of the government as set forth in the preamble 
of the United States Constitution, are these: “to provide forthe 
public defence,” and “ promote the general welfare.” 

It is a principle universally recognized in every department of 
government, that the right to attain and secure any great national 
interest or end, implies the right to construct and use every legiti- 
mate and necessary means for attaining that end. It is as a neces- 
sary means to an end that the right to educate pertains to the State. 
If education is the best and “ cheapest defence of nations,” then the 
nation should educate for the same reason that it establishes military 
and naval academies, builds ships, ports, arsenals, and prepares the 
munitions of war. If it can be shown, as it can be, and has. been 
done, that the education of the people is necessary to the “ ceneral 
welfare,” and that it is unsafe to leave this education to private en. 
terprise, it becomes not only the right but the duty of the State to 
educate the people. ‘ 

But the State is bound also to secure its ends in the best manner 
and at the least expense. It is of the highest interest to the farmer 
to have his land tilled and cultivated after the best and most scien- 
tific methods, otherwise loss, and even financial ruin may follow. 
The manufacturer who studies his truest and best good, employs 
only skilled labor, in order to avoid waste and secure the best results. 
It is of far greater importance to the State to have its seven millions 
of children, — the most precious jewels of the nation, — during the 
six years of their average school-life, receive their instruction and 
training from skilled teachers ; otherwise, blunted intellects, warped 
characters, and wasted lives may be the terrible national result. 
The duty of the State then “to provide for the public defence and 

promote the general welfare ”’ implie$ the duty to educate the peorle. 
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The duty of the State to educate the people 7 the best manner, im- 
plies the duty to provide trained teachers to whom the work of edu- 
cation may be intrusted. 

The extent to which the State should educate is determined by its 
own needs and ability. If it is necessary for the * general welfare” 
that all the people should have an elementary education, provision 
for a universal elementary education should be made. If the “gen- 
eral welfare’ demands that a portion of the youth should possess, and 
all should have the privilege of acquiring such mental and moral 
discipline as only a university education can secure, provision should 
be made for a university. State education of every degree and kind 
can be maintained only as a sound public policy. 

The provision for teacher training should be commensurate with 
the wants of the schools of the State. If the State should provide 
and maintain primary, grammar, high schools, and the university, it 
follows necessarily that schools should be established for the instruc- 
tion and training of teachers for all these grades, and if these cannot 
be secured by private enterprise, the duty to establish and maintain 
them devolves upon the State. 

The right and duty of the State to make necessary provision for 
the education and training of the teachers in all grades of schools 
being proved, the practicai question arises, how can this be done in 
the best manner, and at the least expense? Let it be remembered 
that we have a system of schools so organized and adjusted that 
pupils may enter the primary, and pass step by step through the 
grammar and high school and university. This system, in order to 
be complete, and carried forward to its highest efficiency, and thus 
truly “ promote the general welfare,” needs to be supplemented with 
facilities for teacher training. 

Where should this work begin? I answer, 22 the uniz rerstttes. 
Who are the pioneers of progress in every department of life? T hey 
are those in the highest circles of thought and investigation. All 
reforms in art, literature, science, law, politics, and religion have their 
origin in the minds of a few, who, with clearer and broader vision, 
stand on higher heights, and scan a wider horizon. Thence the 
reform, the new truth in discovery, passes down to those on lesser 
heights, until it reaches the masses in the valleys below. It is in 
this way that ‘the philosophy of one generation becomes the common- 
sense of the next.” The same principle governs in national educa- 
tion. All reforms in school work or teacher training should begin in 
the highest institutions of the land. The foundations should be laid 
here. 
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It is related in the history of Poland, that many years ago it was 
a Protestant country. In an evil hour a Jesuit minister of public 
instruction was appointed. This to a casual observer would seem 
to be an unimportant fact. This minister of public instruction 
soon secured, by his own appointment, Jesuit professors in the 
national university. In a few years, Jesuit graduates of the univer. 
sity were sent out as teachers into the academies and secondary 
schools. These in turn supplied the primary schools with Jesuit 
teachers, and Poland passed under the control of Roman Cathol.- 
icism. Whether the above be fact or fiction, it illustrates the 
point. 

Suppose that instead of organizing the first elementary normal 
school in the United States in 1839, Yale and Harvard Colleges had 
established chairs of didactics, and that other colleges had followed 
their example, who can estimate the results that would have fol- 
lowed? This recognition of the need and value of teacher training 
by the chief institutions of ]earning would have started an influence 
that would have been felt in every school-room and home in the 
land. The science and art of education would have been far more 
rapidly developed. The courses of study and methods of teaching 
in the colleges themselves would have been greatly improved. The 
graduates of these colleges who have become teachers, principals, 
and superintendents of schools would have entered upon their work, 
not only disciplined, educated in the truest sense of that word, but 
also with a clear understanding of the principles and methods of 
education, familiar with its history and progress, and also with the 
philosophy of teaching. With superintendents and principals pos- 
sessed of the zeal and enthusiasm born of such knowledge and skill, 
to organize and marshal the educational forces, stimulate the scholars, 
and inspire the subordinate teachers with a spirit of earnest work, 
it is difficult to overestimate the grand results that would have been 
accomplished in our graded schools. Besides, these schools would in 
turn have become training schools for teachers in grammar and 
primary grades, and so a mighty impetus would have been given all 
along the lines of our educational forces. The greatest need to-day, 
in educational as well as in other departments of industry, is dvective 
power. This directive power implies a ground-work of general edu- 
cation that can be obtained ov/y in the highest and best-equipped 
institutions. Let the State then provide in its universities for the 
best instruction and training possible in language, mathematics, and 
science, and supplement this in its chairs of didactics with needful 
professional instruction and training for those who become teachers, 
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and the possible results described above will become realities in the 
near future. 

Seconaly, how can the State best provide for the training of 
teachers for grammar and primary grades? It is in connection with 
this grade of normal work that the question of separate schools 
arises. If it be claimed that culture, or the knowledge of subjects, 
or both, are legitimate branches of normal teaching, then it follows 
that the separate normal school involves a double system of sec- 
ondary general instruction. The high school is universally recog- 
nized as the secondary school for general culture. It is the connect- 
ing link between the higher and primary schools, and binds all into 
unity and system, and is therefore regarded as a vital and necessary 
part of the whole. If normal schools are established on essentially 
the same basis and do the same work, the people fail to see the rea- 
son for their existence. Hence the criticism on normal schools. 

It is believed, therefore, that normal schools should become more 
distinctively professional. To meet present necessities, it may be 
wise to maintain preparatory departments, in which all academic in- 
struction shall be given. In the normal school itself, let the instruc- 
tion, as near as possible, be wholly professional, including, of course, 
such reviews of branches as may be necessary for illustration of 
methods. Again, in order to secure a more hearty support of nor- 
mal schools, the element of confidence or trust should be more fully 
introduced into their management. This is as essential in education 
as in business. In this age, when all nations interchange goods, 
compete in the same markets, and possess mutual commercial inter- 
ests, it would be impossible, without the element of confidence, to 
carry on successfully any branch of trade or business. So in our 
complex educational affairs, as teachers we labor in different depart- 
ments, or schools, and yet we have mutual interests, are working for 
acommon end. We, too, interchange goods, compete in the same 
markets, and without the element of mutual confidence we cannot 
hope for the highest success. Students from accepted graded 
schools should be received, on certificate of scholarship in the re- 
quired branches, into the normal schools for professional training 
alone. As normal schools become more and more distinctively pro- 
fessional, and draw students already prepared in scholarship from the 
graded schools around them, the reason for their separate existence 
will become more apparent, and they will receive a heartier support 
from the people and the State. 

But the people will never incur the expense of a sufficient number 
of separate normal schools to meet our educational demands, and 
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therefore some other provision must be made. It is believed that 
this can be best and most economically done by providing, as far as 
possible, for a normal school, or department, or teacher, or class, in 
connection with every high school in the State. If it be true that 
“graduates of well-organized high schools are likely to make the 
most successful teachers, and from this source our graded schools 
are destined to draw recruits to their teaching force,” it would seem 
that to supplement the drill and culture of the high school with the 
professional training required would secure the best results and at 
the least expense to the State. And as these high schools are es- 
tablished in almost every county, it may be claimed that soon no 
further provision for teacher training need be made. 

Another means of teacher training by the State is the institute. 
As a temporary expedieney, the teachers’ institute is of great value, 
It serves to arouse public attention to the need of better methods In 
education. It reaches the great mass of teachers who intend to teach 
only a year or two, and causes even them to strive to render better 


service. It elevates the ideal of teaching, increases sympathy, and’ 


cultivates enthusiasm among all classes, and lays foundations for 
more thorough training in thefuture. It must be admitted, however, 
that it has been often perverted.. So far as it is merely an opportu- 
nity for cramming for a subsequent examination, it is an educational 
fraud, —a fraud upon the teachers themselves, and upon the people, 
for it conduces neither to sound scholarship nor professional skill. 
In the present stage of advancement of teacher training, however, 
the institute cannot be dispensed with, and under such guidance as 
will guard against abuse, and carry it forward to its greatest effi- 
ciency, it should be vigorously supported by the State. 

In conclusion, it is claimed that the State should provide for 
normal-school work commensurate with the wants of the schools of 
the State. That the provision should include :— 

1. Chairs of education in universities. 

2. A normal department in every high school. 

3. Separate normal schools which shall be strictly professional. 

4. Maintain temporarily, preparatory departments in normal 
schools and teachers’ institutes. These, being temporary, should be 
dispensed with as soon as the educational facilities of the State will 
permit, leaving the first three mentioned above as the permanent 
provision of the State for teacher preparation. 

In this way it is believed the State, in the matter of education, 
will promote the “ general welfare”’ in the best manner and at the 
least expense. 
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EDITORIAL. 


Mr. THomas HuGueEs’s visits to America are always most welcome. The 
genial author of “Tom Brown at Rugby” and “Tom Brown at Oxford” is 
well and kindly known by all American students, while his efforts to improve 
the interests and condition of the working classes have rendered him popular 
among the middle and lower ranks of English-speaking people on both sides 
of the Atlantic. Mr. Hughes is really an international man, whose real 
home is in the hearty fellowship and esteem of both continents. His recent 
trip to America:has an interest which connects itself with the labors of 
scholars and philanthropists, in the settlement of an English community in 
Central Tennessee, on some of the principles of a co-operative society. 

About three years ago the attenticn of English capitalists, led by Thomas 
Hughes, Esq., had been directed to the Cumberland Plateau as a locality 
to which young Englishmen of wealth, who desired to follow agricultural 
pursuits, could emigrate. At about the same time, a company of Boston 
gentlemen formed what was known as the “ Board of Aid to Land Owner- 
ship.” As the result of conferences and negotiations between these English 
and American gentlemen, a union was formed in an incorporated company 
for the purpose of encouraging such immigration and settlement. 

After six months’ constant travel and investigation, the Board secured for 
its proposed settlement an area of land on the Cumberland Plateau of 
Northern Tennessee, about one hundred miles from Nashville and six or 
eight hours by rail from Cincinnati. The plateau has an elevation of two 
thousand feet above the sea and about one thousand feet above the general 
plane of the State. The soil is said to be good, easily tilled, and adapted 
to almost all agricultural products. The country is heavily wooded, and the 
grass is of luxuriant growth. ‘The air is pure, and the temperature agree- 
able the year through. No malaria exists, and the climate is peculiarly 
favorable to the recuperation of consumptives. The lands have been sur- 
veyed ; buildings are in process of erection, among which are a hotel, a 
school-house, and a church ; and New Rugby has been set in operation by a 
company of young English gentlemen, with their wives and others, who have 
taken possession of their new home in Northeastern Tennessee, on the line 
of the Cincinnati Southern Railroad. ‘The Board retains supervision over 
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the whole territory in very many matters, similar to the practice in Vine- 
land, N. J., and Greeley, Col. ; to secure a community such as is desired, 
and to insure homes for a refined class of people, with moderate means, 

The plan (as set forth by Mr. Hughes) is to aid colonists, by an advan- 
tageous purchase of land in large areas, and its sale in small parcels, at low 
prices, on credit mainly of years; by systematic plans of towns, streets, 
farms, and building restrictions, to the benefit of all; by an arrangement 
for reduced rates of transportat.on ; construction of school-houses, and aid 
to churches ; furnishing of steam or water power, portable mills, etc.. as far 
as practicable ; securing a population that will insure a good neighborhocd; 
sale of seed, fuel, lumber, tools, etc., to colonists, at minimum cost ; con- 
struction and ornamentation of roads ; encouraging tree culture ; prohibit- 
ing, in original deeds, manufacture of and traffic in intoxicating drinks; 
economizing fences ; establishing barrel factories, and drying and canning 
establishments ; employing an efficient superintendent, who shall teach the 
best methods of farming, etc. 

The essential features of this movement are now so well established as 
sound, its success being made dependent only on the class of people who 
enter the scheme, that it is quite evident that Mr. Hughes will establish 
on this side of the Atlantic a fair memorial of his intelligent zeal in behalf 
of his countrymen. 





PROSPERITY AND EDUCATION. 


We have entered upon an era of solid prosperity. During a season of 
stagnation and enforced economy, this country has accumulated wealth to 
the extent of turning the credit balance of trade with foreign nations largely 
in our favor, bringing our bonds home to stay, and starting gold shipments 
towards our shores in a steady, shining stream. Never for fifty years, if 
indeed ever before in the history of this country, were gold, silver, and ‘bank- 
notes equally acceptable to the people, because equally reliable as money. 
With gold coin, silver legal-tender, national-bank notes, greenbacks, silver 
certificates, and gold certificates equally available for currency, the demands 
of trade are not yet satisfied, and the call for fractional paper currency is 
urgent and well-grounded. At present, the capacity of our people to absorb 
currency is uncertain. Before the war we floated only $7 fer capita in 
paper money, whereas now we have reached the figure of $14 fer capita, and 
instead of a plethora the cry is still for more, until it seems not improbable 
that we may yet reach the average in France, where the paper circulation 
for every man, woman, and child is $44. The cause of the increased 
amount of paper money fer capita is the greater confidence in the currency 
than that which prevailed during war times and the ante-bellum_ wild-cat 
banking period, vhen the disposition was not to hoard but to get rid of 
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currency, which disposition, in the years subsequent to the war, led to the 
wild speculation to which the panic of 1873 gave an effectual quietus, 

Glancing at the productive interests of the country, the picture is as cheer- 
ful as that presented by the monetary situation. A series of good seasons 
at home, synchronous with a series of unfavorable seasons abroad, has put 
our farmers on the high road of prosperity, and all other industries have 
caught the cheerful pitch and are chorusing in the harmony of abundant and 
profitable production, ‘The manufactories and railroads are so alive with 
the impulse of business, that it is even proposed to re-erect the broken col- 
umn of our shipping interests, that the cycle of production, enhancement, 
and delivery may be complete, and the entire profit on the commodity, from 
the moment it is taken from the soil or from under it, till the laying of it 
down in a foreign port, may redound to the benefit of our own people. 
Immigration is another source of wealth to this country, and at present the 
influx of immigrants is unprecedented. Population is a most valuable 
import. People not only extract wealth from the land in excess of what 
they consume, but also, by furnishing a market near at hand for the farmer’s 
produce, enhance the value of his possessions, and by increasing the 
demand for building sites, cause the value of real estate in towns and cities 
and their vicinaye to appreciate in a degree far beyond its value as a factor 
of natural production. 

The development of the South is an element of wealth to the nation at 
large, which partisan feeling at present prevents many good people from 
discerning. But it is apparent that the era of ill feeling and mutual misun- 
derstanding and misrepresentation is drawing to a close, and that the vast 
energies of that section, which were misdirected in slavery times, and have 
been allowed to lie dormant a good portion of the time since the war, will 
soon be called into full play for the development of the incalculable wealth 
that awaits the * open-sesame ”’ signal of enterprise and labor. Immigration 
on this continent, as was the case in the eastern continent, after surging 
westward to the natural limits, wiil recoil on itself ang, flow southward in a 
living, wealth-giving, wealth-receiving tide. Small farming, diversified farm- 
products, mining, and manufacturing, with the inestimable adjuncts of com- 
merce by rail and water way, will, at no late day, make the industrial condi- 
tion of the South as rich as her soil and mineral deposits, and her social 
temperament as sunny as her sky. Area for area, sugar land is seven times 
as productive as wheat land, and the possibilities of a Southern farm would 
bewilder the brain of a Northern market-gardener. Cotton seed, once an 
incumbrance on the plantation, manufactured into oil, oil-cake, and paper, 
has become a perennial bonanza, and the rolls of cotton fabric yielded by 
the plant will have, in the future, to look to their laurels against the rivalry 
of the woollen goods that may be derived from the fleeces of sheep, feeding 
on and doubly enriching the fields in the intervals of cotton-growing. 

i ut what has this to do with education? Education is at offte the cause 
an:| the fruition of industrial prosperity. But it is not our purpose at pres- 
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ent to dive into the deeper philosophy of this correlation. A few surface 
facts and practical suggestions are all we aim at. Let all who have the 
cause of education at heart bear in mind that material prosperity is not 
necessarily a factor of educational progress. In the impulse to make hay 
while the sun of prosperity is shining, there is danger that the rising genera- 
tion, or a portion of it, may be deprived of the benefits of schooling, in 
order to supply a part of the demand for labor. It is not the very poor, 
but the penurious and covetous that keep their children out of school and 
at work. Money-getting is a disposition that is apt to be indulged in at the 
expense of principle and feeling, at the expense of future prospects and 
flesh and blood. ‘The hopelessly poor, if not depraved, strive, in the wreck 
of their own lives, to float their children by giving them a good education, 
Times of intense industrial activity supply temptations to the young to 
engage in bu-iness, which are absent in periods of stagnation. Hence a 
panic is not an unmixed evil, inasmuch as, besides clearing the surcharged 
financial sky, it drives a whole generation of youth out of work and into the 
schools, — a class of youth who will always work when work is to be had, 
It is an error to suppose that hard times compel children to labor. The 
essence of hard times is the scarcity of work for the adult, and much more 
so for children. Hence, in the present prosperity, there lurks a danger to 
our special interest, which it would be well for social scientists to guard 
against by agitation and legislation, or at least by the. enforcement of the 
laws already on the statute book. 

This is not a time to rake up the industrial-education problem. The 
danger is that our youth will be tempted from the school to the work-shop, 
The work that children do in some places, such as picking slate out of coal 
in certain mines of Pennsylvania, is barbarous, and should be prohibited by 
law. No country or section of country is ever richer, in the long run, by 
yoking its children, its women, or its cows to hard labor, Such a course 
may be necessary in some countries ; but here, where machinery is used to 
subdue nature, such a measure is not only cruel, but also bad economy. 
Children put out to work, and deprived of the mental cultivation that is due 
them, are not efficient agents of social well-being in after life, but rather 
stones in the field of industry, snags in the stream of progress. If any poor 
boy rises in position, it is because he will not stay where fate placed him, 
but is determined to do for himself what his parents ought to have done for 
him. Self-made men are such because, as boys, they followed the wise 
suggestion of Mahomet, and went to the school, inasmuch as the school 
will not come to them. In times of prosperity, let the old work, and the 
young study and play. A few years’ study at the formative period of the 
mind raises the individual to a higher plane of activity, and puts the long 
arm of the lever in his hand through life. There is no great dearth of 
labor that is not speedily remedied by inventive genius. Invention is the 
favorite child @f intelligence, whose fostering mother is the school. 

In one particular the present prosperity brings peace. During the period 
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of speculation, one evidence of confidence in the future was the building of 
expensive schools in various parts of the country. When the pinching of 
business depression was felt, it was found difficult to pay the interest on the 
bonds issued for the erection of these structures, to say nothing of the prin- 
cipal. Popular dissatisfaction at this condition took the form, under the 
guidance of demagogues, of opposition to public high schools, in cases 
where the economical pressure did not find sufficient vent in the reduction 
of teachers’ salaries. With both high schools and teachers, in many places, 
it was a “struggle for existence,” under circumstances more adverse than 
the inventor of that expression could have anticipated. ‘The high schools 
in most cases survived ; in many cases the teachers survived. The present 
prosperity should mean restored salaries to the teachers who suffered reduc- 
tion during the period of depression. It is to be hoped, too, that the same 
prosperity means peace for the public high school. Its apparent expensive- 
ness furnished a weapon of attack upon it to the hand of the open enemy, 
or the “fool friend” of the schools, during the bad times; but now that 
plenty prevails, if anybody raises hand or voice against the public high 
school, let him be anathema. 


MISS/ONARY EDUCATORS. 

Two great missionary associations have just closed their annual sessions 
in America, both being held in New England, — Ze American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, and The American Missionary Association. 
As organizations for the spread of religious truth these two bodies have a 
remarkable history, but their history as organizers of great educational 
movements is equally marked. ‘The earlier policy of the American Board 
was to confine itself to the planting of mission stations, the translation of 
the Bible, and the preaching of the truths of the Christian faith; but the 
ever-opening door of civilization, as well as Christianity, has demanded the 
establishment of schools, colleges, and seminaries in all parts of what was 
recently styled heathendom, It may be of interest to note the growth and 
dimensions of the educational department of this great organization, as pre- 
sented in the report of Dr. N. G. Clarke, the foreign secretary of the Board: 


MISSIONS, 


PRU OE OF IMINBIONGS < os vac aetasiccccasndeees uveevneceen ne 17 
PIAMNIET GE -DAIONE s 6.4 6.6.04 0 cscs swede ne eaves Sb des ceoncceee 75 
Number of out-stations...........6+ Cis Oabaea wee Seepene ses 639 


LABORERS EMPLOYED. 


Number of ordained missionaries (seven being physicians).... 156* 
Number of physicians not ordained..... Kea taan saeen pcalavareiieh 6 
Number of other male assistants........ pawaenames ataewaeat 8 
PUGMLOEY OF TORS ASSTMAUIG S66 ois 6505 catakv seeders rewire ees 246T 
Whole number of laborers sent from this country.......... 416 


* Including nine still supported at Sandwich Islands. 
t Including eleven at the Sandwich Islands. 
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Number of native pastors............ (Seabees saeeN bea en ee 142 
Number of native preachers and catechists.......... Se cwceae 425 
Number of native school-teachers.......+..00+. eocesece coe 525 
Number of native helpers ...... SNUsans Gedwiteseneeeee suas 174 
Whole number of laborers with missionS.......ceeseeseses 1,269 
1,085 


THE PRESS. 


Pages prin ed, as far as reported (Turkish, Japanese, North 
China, and Zulu missions only)............ eee 20,606,478 


THE CHURCHES. 


Number of churches...... Bey eee Aye PRET RT Pree ‘ 272 
Number of church members, nearly as can be learned....... . 17,165 
Added during the year, nearly as can be learned, with additions 
HGE GISVIORELY TEPOICE. 0.60... oe ve acscdacsesecs sienna 2,485 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 
Number of training and theological schools and station classes.. 29 
Number of pupils inthe above..........ssesecesecre ere ey I,OSt 
Number of .boarding-schools for girls..........0eccceeeeeeee 37 
PUNENIRPEN, ME ONIRINIIO TEN BURG; BOUND ooo vnc cic ween sicicdsvcseceesee 1,301 
NE I ADSTIOTE CHOON Gs ois os vn s ew twins cae varweeesse ae 709 
Number of pupils in common schools.........cccesecesseses 25.374 
Whole number of pupils. ......5.0cc0ccessens pa esas —— 28,008 


When the bill of particulars is read, from which the above statistics are 
compiled, it becomes one of the most luminous pages of modern history, 
and illustrates the wonder-working power of education vitalized by the 
great principles of Christianity, in which all Christian teachers and edu- 
cators may rejoice. We cannot do better than to quote from Dr. Clarke’s 
able and lucid report : — 

“In Armenia, no efforts have been spared to bring the churches up to 
self-support and to self-government, and to secure to them such educational 
institutions as shall prepare an efficient body of educated Christian men 
and women to take up and carry forward the work of evangelization. This 
object alone justifies the large expenditure from the Otis bequest of over 
$50.000 the past year, on the colleges at Aintab and Harpoot, as grants in 
aid for raising up a native ministry, on the theological seminaries at Marash 
and Marsovan, and on high schools and seminaries at Erzeroom, Caesarea, 
Van, and elsewhere. 

“The greatest progress in the Turkish missions the past year is to be 
noted in the direction of education and of woman’s work. No longer con- 
tent with the elementary studies, there is a demand, as never before, for 
high schools, and a readiness to make generous efforts to secure them. 
The attendance of students in the colleges and in the seminaries is steadily 
increasing. The wise direction of this newly awakened intellectual life, that 
it be not secularized but imbued with the spirit of the gospel, imposes the 
gravest responsibilities on the missionaries. 

“The newly awakened interest in education is bearing its richest fruit in 
the social and moral elevation-of women. Graduates from the seminaries 
at Aintab, Harpoot, Casarea, Marsovan, and the Home at Constantinople 
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are to be found teaching girls and women in their native villages, till the 
number of girls’ schools has more than quadrupled during the last five years. 

“In Western Turkey, the schools for Greek girls at Broosa and Manisa 
are well attended. Nearly half of the large church at Casarea is made up 
of Greeks, and Greek students are found in the theological seminary at 
Marsovan. At Constantinople, a large part of the time and strength of 
the missionaries is given to the production of a Christian literature for the 
whole empire. 

“ A graded system of schools has been introduced in Sivas, which has 
excited general admiration. Where less than $500 was given for education 
ten years ago, more than ten times that sum is now given, and the number 
of pupils has increased from five hundred to fifteen hundred in the public 
schools. In Tocat it is proposed to establish a high school, to be named 
after Henry Martyn, in honor of the noted missionary whose grave is in that 
city. No pains have been spared to provide the best opportunities for theo- 
logical study at Marsovan. ‘The men connected with the seminary are such 
as would do honor to similar institutions at home. Of the recent grad 
uates from the mission seminary, four are already engaged as teachers in 
different places. ‘The most hopeful feature of the work in some places is 
the school taught by a graduate from the seminary, —perhaps the wife of 
a native pastor. 

“The most remarkable feature in the history of Casarea is the changed 
sentiment in regard to female education. ‘The graduates from Miss Clos- 
son’s school are eagerly sought as teachers, so that where not a single girls’ 
school was to be found five years ago, sixteen are contemplated for the 
coming year. Indeed, there seems to be no limit to the oppertunities of 
reaching the women and the girls in thousands of homes. 

“In Ceylon almost the entire expense of the education of over seven 
thousand youths of both sexes is now met by the native population. In 
Japan, the training school at Kioto is doing most effective work, having an 
attendance of eighty-eight pupils. ‘The English course, embracing the study 
of the classics, and such text-books as are usually taught in this country, 
has been extended to five years. ‘Then follows a special theological course 
of two years, for such young men as are proposing to enter the ministry. To 
meet the pressing needs of preachers, a special course of Biblical instruction 
has been provided for such as cannot take a full course. 

“The schools for girls at Kobe, Kioto, and Osaka have had over one 
hundred and twenty pupils, and the course of study includes many of the 
brarches taught in high schools in this country, only giving more promi- 
nence to Bible studies 

“The mission has issued about two millions of pages of Christian litera- 
ture during the year, including a religious newspaper, the only one of the 
kind in theempire. The event of the year, however, was the completion of 
the translation of the New Testament, in April last, on which Dr. Greene 
with others has been employed for the last six years.” 
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EDUCATION IN PARIS. 


Parts, no doubt justly, boasts of being the most cosmopolitan city of 
Europe. The artist, the scholar, and the votary of pleasure alike find 
abundant scope for their pursuits. “Two hundred years before the discovery 
of America, she was recognized as occupying an important position in the 
world of letters; and mediwval poems of the twelfth century treat of her 
traditional twelve men, who seem to bear some resemblance to the seven 
wise men of Greece. She was indeed, long ago, renowned for her university, 
to which flocked men of all nations, for the mysteries of her scholasticism, 
and the active enterprise of her commercial and industrial pursuits. 

It should, however, be noted that Paris was a city where learning held high 
carnival and walked in the palaces of the great, rather than ministered to 
the wants of the people. Rapidly as has progressed the matter of primary 
education during the life of the present republic, there yet remains a wide 
field to be covered, before the primary schools of Paris can be compared to 
those of Boston. 

It would seem that, during seven hundred years, greater attention 
has been paid to higher education than it has been thought worthy to bestow 
upon less distinguished branches. ‘Therefore, we find among more than 
20,000 educational institutions, only about five hundred devoted to primary 
instruction. 

According to the “ Liste des Establissements Scolaires communaux de la 
Ville de Paris, 1879,” there are one hundred and forty-nine schools for boys, 
and one hundred and fifty-five for girls, — about one third of which are under 
the instruction of congréganiste brothers or sisters. There are seven special 
schools for boys. The total number of pupils is about 200,000, and the 
salary of teachers about two francs a day. Reading, writing, arithmetic, 
a little history and geography, and the catechism are taught. There are 
also fifty-eight classes for adult men and apprentices ; thirty-nine classes 
of the same character for women. The pupils, numbering about 14,000, 
receive gratuitous instruction in reading, writing, arithmetic, grammar, 
drawing, geometry, and vocal music every evening from eight to ten. 

There are one hundred and fourteen sa//es d@’asile, or infant schools, for 
both sexes, in which are found daily about 15,000 children. ‘The schools 
are adapted to the requirements of very young pupils, who are supposed 
to graduate at about the age at which children in America enter school, — 
namely, six years. 

The schools of a higher grade are of two kinds, —classical and scientific, 
and industrial ; these are called lyceums and colleges. The superior mu- 
nicipal schools are, College Chaptal, with about 1,300 pupils, who receive 
instruction at a cost of 200 francs each, or if boarders, 1,000 francs a year; 
College Turgot, of somewhat inferior instruction, and six hundred pupils ; 
and Colleges Colbert, Lavoisier, and J. B. Say. 
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The College Rollin belongs to the city, and has forty professors and three 
hundred pupils. 

The lyceums are exclusively classical or scientific, and comprise three 
divisions: 1, elementary; 2, grammar, for all under fifteen yeaiz of age; 
and 3, a superior division, in which are taught sciences and literature, 
Greek, Latin, English, German, philosophy, mathematics, history, chemistry, 
physics, and geography, with gymnastics and military drill. There are six of 
these lyceums, and together with that at Versailles, the pupils join in com- 
petitive trial for annual prizes. 

There are private establishments,—too many to enumerate, — of 
much the same character. Prominent among them.is College Stanislaus, 
with thirty professors and two hundred boarders ; College Ste. Barbe, with 
one hundred professors, and 1,000 boarders and day scholars. 

There is an école supérieure du commerce, in which pupils receive a_ prac- 

_ tical commercial education; and a somewhat similar establishment under the 
superintendence of the Chamber of Commerce, in which the pupils number 
about four hundred. ‘These are taken on excursions to large ports and 
foreign countries, and brought into practical contact with commercial in- 
terests and transactions. 

There are two normal schools under municipal authority, one for training 
male teachers, the other for female teachers, conducted upon much the same 
plan as the American schools. 

A superior normal school, intended for the education of young men 
fitting for professorships, has about eighty pupils, spacious cabinets, lecture- 
rooms, laboratory, and a library containing 20,000 volumes. 

An école @apprentisage, under municipal direction, is largely attended 
by young men preparing for trades; and the Central School of Arts and 
Manufactures, established on the old Polytechnique plan, attracts many young 
men who are intending to become civil engineers, builders, or directors of 
manufactories. 

Most of these special schools are founded by government, and are under 
the various departments or governmental bureaus. The Polytechnique school, 
‘under the direction of the Minister of War, trains pupils for service in the 
artillery, the staff, mining and marine ; bridges, highways, and telegraph ; 
term of study, two years. 

A school of civil engineering, under the authority of the Minister of 
Public Works, consists of about one hundred pupils, chosen from the 
Polytechnique, who receive instruction in whatever relates to the different 
branches of civil engineering. Foreigners are admitted to these lectures 
through their ambassadors. There is, in addition to the regular military 
school, a superior school, where pupils for staff service are received by 
competition. 

A school of mines, under the Minister of Public Works, gives instruction in 
mineralogy, geology, mining, etc. During five months of the year gratuitous 
lectures are given in the other sciences. <A large library is open to public 
use, except on Sunday. 
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A school of charts, at the Palace of the Archives of the Kingdom, is 
supplied with three professors and four assistants, who give daily lectures on 
paleography, political institutions, and diplomacy. 

A school of Oriental living languages has eleven professors, who lecture 
publicly and gratuitously on vulgar Arabic, Persian, Turkish, Armenian, 
modern Japanese, Russian, Malay, and Javanese, while a practical school 
of high studies receives young men of decided talent for scientific research, 
This latter school is divided into four sections: 1, mathematics ; 2, natural 
philosophy and chemistry; 3, natural history and physiology; and 4, 
history and philology. 

The Conservatory of Arts and Sciences was intended for the technical 
education of manufacturers and mechanics. It has fourteen professorships, 
—geometry, agriculture, mechanics, economy, natural philosophy, legisla- 
tion relating to manufactures, civil architecture, statistics, chemistry, 
drawing, ceramic arts, spinning, weaving, dyeing and printing textile 
fabrics. All lectures are gratuitous. In addition, it has a museum of 
models of all industrial machines, and a library of 20,000 volumes. It 
occupies the church and buildings of an ancient abbey, some ruins of 
which have a great historical interest. 

The Conservatory of Music and Lyrical Declamation enables young people 
of both sexes to receive gratuitous instruction from the best teachers of the 
world. Pupils enter from all nations and enjoy equal advantages. At 
present they number about 600. A grand prize enables the successful com- 
petitor to study two years in Rome, at the expense of the state. A library 
of 8,000 volumes is attached to the establishment, In the museum of 
musical instruments are the flute of Frederick II. of Prussia, a harp of the 
time of Louis XVI., which has the name of the Princess Lamballe inside 
of it, and a harpsichord belonging to Marie Antoinette. ‘The library has a 
collection of English songs of the days of the Cavaliers. 

With the School of Fine Arts, to which all nations come, Americans are 
familiar. It is devoted to painting, sculpture, and architecture. Lectures 
are gratuitous. Annual prizes are distributed,—the first prize entitling 


» 


the winner to a residence of two years in Rome at the expense of the * 


state. 

There is a free school of mathematical, sculptural, and ornamental 
design, for the instruction of artisans in drawing and architecture, geom- 
etry, mensuration, timber cutting, etc.; and several special schools of 
design maintained by the city, in which plain and freehand drawing from 
casts, and from life, are taught. Also in every arrondissement or ward there 
are one or more evening schools for drawing, which are largely attended. 

Connected with the Jardin desPlantes is a museum of natural history, 
and a college where a corps of seventeen professors give lectures on all 
branches connected with plant and animal life. 

Napoleon I. founded a school for the instruction of the daughters of 
members of the Legion of Honor. It now consists of three large establish- 
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ments, présided over by the Congrégation de la Mére de Dieu, an order of 
nuns. No Protestants are admitted. 


INSTITUTES. 


Thus far, we have not spoken of the more illustrious institutes of Paris, 
and can now give only a brief sketch of their character. 

The Institute of France is composed of five divisions: 1. The Aca- 
démie Frangaise. 2. The Acadéinie Royale des Inscriptions et Belles Let- 
tres. 3. The Académie Royale des Sciences. 4. The Académie Royale 
des Beaux-Arts. 5. The Académie des Sciences Morales et Politiques. 

The institution comprises two hundred and twenty-three members, seven 
secretaries, thirty-five free academicians, thirty-one associates, and two hun- 
dred and twenty-five correspondents. 

_ The Académie Frangaise gives no instruction, but is charged with the 
composition of the Dictionary and the purification of the language. It 
consists of forty members. 

The Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres is also composed of 
forty members and ten free academicians, with foreign correspondents and 
associates. Its object is to cultivate the learned languages, antiquities, and 
monuments. 

The Académie des Sciences has sixty-eight members, ten free academi- 
cians, eight foreign associates and correspondents. It is divided into eleven 
sections of scientific pursuit. 

The Académie des Beaux-Arts has forty members, ten free academicians, 
and has in charge the encouragement of poetry, sculpture, architecture, 
engraving, and musical composition. 

The Académie des Sciences Morales and Politiques has forty members 
and five sections: philosophy, legislation, public law and jurisprudence, 
political economy and statistics, political administration and finance, are the 
subjects of study. 

The Academy of Paris consists of five faculties, — letters, sciences, 
theology, law, and medicine. ‘The first three are established at the Sor- 
bonne. The number of students attendant upon the law course is about 
2,500 ; for medicine, 3,000 ; for the sciences, 1,500. Foreigners matriculate 
in law, letters, medicine, or sciences, on producing a certificate from their 
own countries of having been admitted into corresponding faculties. 

The Bureau des Longitudes and the Observatory are each distinct estab- 
lishments, with faculties and correspondents. 

Public instruction in France is divided into superior, secondary, and 
primary. The first comprises faculties ; the second, lyceums and communal 
schools ; the third, elementary schools. The Academy of Paris is com- 
posed of these five faculties, as above noticed. 

Lnstruction Superior was thrown open by a law of July, 1875, to any 
Frenchman twenty-five years of age, or any association of Frenchmen 
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who wished to open schools of letters, law, medicine, or theology, under cer- 
tain conditions of morality and capacity ; but the right to confer a bach- 
elor’s degree was not granted. This was reserved by the state. For higher 
degrees, candidates having followed the courses of the free faculties, as they 
were called, could claim an examination by a mixed jury composed of both 
state and free professors. 

A Catholic university was at once inaugurated in the Church of the 
Carmelites, and many other schools under free faculties of congréganistes, 
The attitude of these schools became such that a modification of the law 
became necessary, placing the right of degrees wholly in the hands of the 
state, and subjecting the organic laws as well as educational methods of all 
free faculties to state inspection. The clause of the bill which aimed at 
this result having failed to become a law, the schools at which it is aimed 
are to be closed, and the faculties expelled from the country. ‘This is the 
centre of the great religious conflict now agitating France. There are 
about three hundred and fifty private boarding-schools for boys in Paris, and 
four hundred and fifty for girls. There is an Irish college here for the edu- 
cation of Catholic priests, with an average of one hundred pupils, and a 
Scotch college, to which are sent young men chosen by Scotch and English 
bishops for a clerical education. 


In addition to the above enumeration of educational institutions, there are 
numerous societies which sustain courses of lectures, museums, and libraries. 
For instance, the Societie Polonaise has a library of 50,000. The different 
public offices contain libraries pertaining to their peculiar interests: the 
Dépot de la Marine, 25,000 volumes ; Home Office, 22,000; Polytechnique 
School, Civil Engineering, Seminary of St. Sulpice, and the Observatory, 
have each their particular library of 20,000 volumes. 

The National Library contains, of printed works, 2,157,000 volumes, and 
300,000 pamphlets ; 125,000 volumes in ancient and Oriental languages, 
30,000 of which relate to the ‘history of France. There are conserved in 
this library about 300,000 maps, the topography of Paris alone occupying 
fifty-six folio volumes. ‘There is a cabinet of 1,320,000 engravings. ‘The 
library of the Sorbonne contains 110,000 volumes, and that of St. Genevieve 
contains 150,000. ‘The city library, although destroyed by the Commune, 
now numbers 24,000 volumes; the Mazarin, 150,000, and 6,o00 manu- 
cripts ; School of Law has 8,000; of Medicine, 35,000; the Corps Legis- 
latif, 65,0c0 ; Archives, 500,000 ; and the Arsenal, 350,000, with 5,800 manu- 
scripts and ‘beautiful missals. All of these are within the reach of the 
student at any time. 


France has learned the secret of higher education; and understands the 
value of the eye in the instruction of the mind. Wherever and whenever it 
is possible, she presents an object to her pupil, and tells him to look at it 
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until he knows it and can draw it. Art is first and last in the curriculum of 
education. One does not know how little he knows of an image until he 
attempts to draw it. When he can do that, he has gained sufficient use of 
the eye to know how to see; and until then, object teaching is comparatively 
futile. ‘There is not a school of any character in which works of art, such 
as paintings, engravings, and designs, are not found. By these the eye is 
taught what to see, as well as how to see it, guided by one who is acknowl- 
edged to be a master. The government pays annually 300,000 frances for 
works of art, and these find a place not alone in galleries, but in the 
schools of higher education. 

I have alluded to various museums and collections of materials peculiar to 
the instruction of each establishment. This is true even of the primary 
department of public instruction, which boasts a musée pedagogigue, where 
every article pertaining to education, which is devised in France or any 
other country, is on exhibition;—a library of French school literature, 
another of German, another of English and American; a globe room; 
one of maps, charts, and plans; one in which are to be found the nat- 
ural products of the earth ; specimens of woods, grains, eggs: and in time, 
certain departments of natural history will be added. ‘This is presided 
over by the accomplished inspector-general of primary instruction, M. B. 
Beger, who will be pleasingly remembered as the represeritative of public 
instruction at the Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia. 

F. H. A. 


DicTIONARY OF AMERICAN BroGrapuy, including MEN oF THE TIME: 
containing nearly 10,000 notices of persons of both sexes of native and 
foreign birth, who have been remarkable or prominently connected 
with Arts, Sciences, Literature, Politics, or History of the American 
Continent ; giving also the pronunciation of many of the foreign and 
peculiar American names, a key to the assumed names of writers, and 
a supplement. By Francis S. Drake. 8vo. 1019 double-column pages. 
Price $6.00 to $12.00 according to binding. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 

The contrast is very marked between ancient and modern biography. 
Anciently the leading incidents of eminent men’s lives were narrated in 
their historical sequence, without much attempt to analyze character, and 
dealing sparingly with eulogy or censure. 

Modern biography, like modern history, is much more given to analysis 
and criticism. The work before us is one of the best specimens of general 
biographical writing of the modern type, and includes just what is specially 
valuable to the student of American history. It shows extensive and well- 
directed research, and makes a very complete and accurace manual! of refer- 
ence, containing in a condensed form all the more important data of Amér- 
‘can biography. Sketches of many eminent persons still living are included, 
all of which are judiciously written. The value of such a dictionary 
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depends largely upon its correctness, and a careful examination of Mr, 
Drake’s work proves that it is in the main reliable. The wonderful array of 
facts and dates, with numerous references to other sources of fuller informa- 
tion, adapts it to the wants of every school where American history is 
studied, and representative characters are analyzed. 

In New England, New York, and in many of the older States, the students 
of biography and history have made available a vast amount of materials 
for such a work as this, while in many sections of America the materials 
are exceedingly scanty. ‘The effort has been successfully made to condense 
the easily obtained matter, and to search out that which is essential to the 
biography of all who have been connected in any way with the history and 
development of the whole continent of America. Its value is materially 
enhanced by its continental character ; embracing, as it does, sketches of 
notable persons in every part of the land. Heretofore, biographical knowl- 
edge has been barely limited to statesmen (politicians), authors, and clergy- 
men, while the field of industries, inventions, and the arts has been practi- 
cally overlooked. Mr. Drake has built for himself a monument of untiring 
industry in searching out and giving the biographies of American scientists, 
inventors, engineers, and artisans, to whom the American nation owes very 


much of its rapid progress in all the arts of civilization. The field is a, 


wide one, and the volume includes nearly 10,000 notices of persons, in 
which are given the leading points in the life and works of those deemed 
worthy of such mention. 

The pronunciation of all names of difficulty, and the furnishing of a key 
to assumed names, enhance the value to teachers and stuclents of this bio- 
graphical dictionary. It is a great convenience, often, to be ale to trace the 
authorship of writings published under a pseudonym. This work is a fit 
companion to the great books of reference which American scholarship and 
enterprise have produced in other departments of knowledge. W. E. S. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. — By Prof. 
J. M. Rice and Prof. W. W. Johnson. Published by Messrs. John 
Wiley & Sons. New York. 

Sir William Thomson has remarked that those mathematicians who con- 
fine themselves to the purely abstract side of their science ars likely to miss 
many beautiful and interesting theorems (beauutul and interesting even from 
a. strictly mathematical point of view), which, were they to give more atten- 
tion to the physical meaning of many of their processes, could not fail to 
occur to them. 

That theré must be truth in this remark is shown by the history of mathe- 
matics itself Thus some of Gauss’s finest mathematical speculations were 
obviously suggested by his astronomical and physical researches. Even his 
recondite speculations on the theory of numbers seem to have arisen in con- 
nection with his work on “ Elliptic Integrals,” and this work in turn to have 
been connected with his studies on planetary perturbations, and his concep- 
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tion of a planetary mass distributed in an elliptical ring of variable thick- 
ness around its orbit. 

Again, the method of solving differential equations by the variation of 
parameters was first used by Lagrange in the problem of planetary pert ur 
bations. 

, It is said of Euler that almost every form of movement in nature sug- 
gested to his mind some problem in dynamics, which in turn often led to 
some new analytical process. 

Prof. Sylvester has recently acknowledged the great help which chemical 
formulas, and ideas concerning atomicity, have been to him in “conveying 
an intelligible conception to the minds of others”’ of the nature of invariants 
and covariants, of quantics and their relations to each other and to their 
primitive forms. 

It is therefore very desirable, at least for the average mathematical stu- 
dent, that he constantly endeavor to have a clear notion of the physical or 
geometrical import of his analytical theorems. In many cases they will be 
unintelligible to him otherwise ; at the best he will be in danger of having 
his mathematical power degenerate into a mere mechanical aptitude, while 
his logical and imaginative faculties suffer from disuse. Such students often 
show marked inability to apply, especially to practical problems, the very 
theorems and processes they have so laboriously acquired. An eminent 
astronomer once said to the writer of this article, concerning students trained 
in this purely abstract way, ““ When I attempt to put them at work, I find 
them unable to @ anything with the mathematics they have.” Such students 
often differentiate or integrate expressions set before them remarkably well, 
and sometimes show considerable ingenuity in the use of analytical artifices 
to obtain results ; but they show a most lamentable deficiency in capacity to 
take a given problem, and express its conditions analytically in a form appro- 
priate to the case in hand. 

To the student of physics no idea is more familiar than that of the vate of 
increase or of decrease in the values of certain quantities, corresponding to 
changes of position, temperature, or time to which bodies are subjected.’ It 
is only necessary to recall rates of expansion or contraction with change of 
temperature, condensations and rarefactions with varying pressures, veloci- 
ties, accelerations, inductions of electricity, absorption of light, change of 
wave length, etc. It is very desirable that an idea so fundamental should be 
utilized in mathematical instruction, especially in those parts of it peculiarly 
appropriate to the discussion of this class of changes, viz., the differential 
calculus. 

Notwithstanding its fertility in many ways, the idea of infinitesimals will 
continue to leave on the minds of many students the impression which was 
expressed by an otherwise excellent student, that ** the whole of calculus was 
a mass of approximations in which as much was neglected as was retained.” 

On the other hand the idea of a limit still suggests to other minds than 
Berkeley s a relationship between “the ghosts of departed quantities.” 
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The authors of the present treatise do not ignore the idea of a limit as the 
true logical foundation of the calculus ; but they reserve the discussion of 
the differential coefficient as the limit of a ratio, until the student is well 
grounded in gll the ordinary operations of the differential calculus, and is 
familiar with many of its applications, particularly to the discussion of the 
theory of plane curves. To use their own language : — 

“It is not the intention of the authors to disparage the use of the limit 
as an instrument of mathematical research. It is only claimed that the dif. 
ficulties attending the employment of this notion are so great as to render 
it desirable to avoid introducing it into the fundamental definitions of a 
subject necessarily involving many other conceptions new to the student. 

“The distinction between the view of the differential calculus here pre- 
sented, and that found in most of the standard works on the subject hitherto 

, om Go a 
published, may be stated thus: The derivative a is usually defined as 
the limit which the ratio of the finite quantities dy and dx approaches 
when these quantities are indefinitely diminished [7 ¢., as the ratio of zero 
divided by zero]: when this definition is employed, it is necessary, before 
proceeding to kinematical applications, to prove that this limit is the measure 
of the relative rates of x andy. In this work the order is reversed, — that 
is, 2x and ¢@y are so defined that their ratio is equal to the ratio of the relative 
rates of x and y; and in Chap. XI., by applying the usual method of evalu- 
ating indeterminate forms [of which zero divided by zero is one}, it is shown 


that the limit of = when 4x is diminished indefinitely, is equa: to the 
Ax : 
oes ar ee eae 
ratio 7 . Thus the employment of limits is put off, until we are prepared to 
LX 


show that the limit has a definite value, capable of expression in a language 
already familiar to the student. 

“Lhe early introduction of elementary examples of a kinematical char- 
acter (see pp. 28, 37, and 57 ; also, Sect. X., p. 76), which this mode of pre- 
senting the subject permits, will be found to serve an important purpose in 
illustrating the nature and use of the symbols employed.” 

That this is the true method of instruction, few teachers of mathematics 
or of mathematical physics will doubt. 

We find in this volume much that is usually altogether omitted from a 
college course of mathematics, but which students of physics especially 
need to know. We notice particularly the sections on hyperbolic functions, 
De Moivre’s Theorem, Bernouilli’s numbers, and the extensive chapters on 
curve-tracing. 

That the last, cons:dering its interest and general usefulness, should be so 
much neglected in American colleges, has been remarked by many math- 
ematicians with su~pvise and regret. Prof. Olney, of Michigan University, 
has endeavored, in his excellent treatises on algebra and the calculus, to 


remedy this evil to some extent, 
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We think the authors have made a mistake in entirely excluding the 
integral calculus from this volume. 

The mechanical execution of the book is excellent, and we have noticed 
but two typographical errors. 

We are informed that a corresponding work on the integral calculus is to 
follow shortly. 
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ECLECTIC MAGAZINE 


Foreign Literature, Science and Art. 


-1880—36th YEAR. 
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sa THE ECLECTIC MAGAZINE is a library in miniature. The best writings of the best 
living authors appear in it, and many costly voiumes are made from materials which appear fresh in 
its pages. 

STEEL-ENGRAVINGS, Each number contains a Fine Steel-Engraving — usually a portrait 
— executed in the best manner. These engravings are of permanent value, and add much to the attrac- 
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